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Twilight  crosses  a  nation— 
and  reveals  its  favorite  whiskey 

It  is  a  rewarding  hour.  The  pace  slackens.  The  mood  changes.  And  once 
again,  for  that  sociable  drink  it  is  so  good  to  enjoy,  more  Americans  will 
ask  for  and  serve  Seagram's  7  Crown  than  any  other  whiskey  in  the  world. 

Sute 

OF  AMEI^tlCAN  W'HISKEY  J^TT    ITS.  FINEST 

SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS    CO.,  N  Y  C    BLENDED   WHISKEY.  86   PROOF.  65%   GRAIN    NEUTRAL  SPIRITS. 
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Your  skill  can  mean  an  important  job  as  a  leader. . .  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 

The  Air  Force  specialist  is  an  important  man.  He  is  the  man  with  the  "know-how"  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
complex  equipment  that  makes  up  the  Air  Force  today.  And  equally  important,  he  is  the  instructor  and  leader  of 
our  young  Air  Force  volunteers.  His  job  is  a  demanding  one.  But  with  this  responsibility  goes  a  deep  sense  of 
pride... and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  futui*e  is  guaranteed,  both  economically  and  professionally.  As  a 
specialist,  you,  too,  can  have  this  pride  and  satisfaction— in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  See  your  Air  Force  Recruiter, 
or  mail  the  coupon. 


PASTE  ON  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL  TO: 

Prior  Service  Information,  Dept.  AL  8321 
Box  7608,  Washington  4,  D.C. 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  Air  Force  Prior  Service  Program. 
Name   


Address- 
City  


-Age- 


.Zone_ 


.State. 


Today  and 
Tomorrow, 

you're  better  off 
in  the 

U.  S.  AIR  FORCE 


tot  ex-sei^icemen 

The  best  cure  ior  v<oi 
is  this  planned  F'"'' 
tion.  Designed  e: 
„;,llv  ior  you  y 


..  -worrv 
protec- 
;spe- 
is  this 
hospi- 
plus 

iie 
just 
on 


T    cially  ior  you 
,  V^ack-guaranteed  h 
"^r'^a  surgical  insurance 
tal  and  surgi  tor  lu 

special  lanuly  P  ee  details., 
insurance  Jor  ^.ddress 
utyournatne 


moWVOe  FDLDIND 
BANQUET 
JABLES1 


?uy  Direct  from 
/Manufacturer 


If  you  are  on  the  board  of  your  post,  school  or 
church,  or  on  the  house  or  purchasing  commit- 
tee of  yonr  club,  you  will  be  interested  in 
this  modern.  Folding  Pedestal  Banquet  Table. 
Write  for  catalog  and  special  discounts. 

Monroe  Co.,  69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 


No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  mogic  cushion 
comfort  to  friends,  neighbors,  co- 
workers. Advance  commissions  to 
$4  00  o  parr,  plus  Cosh  Bonus, 
Poid  Vacation,  $25  00  Reword 
Offer.  Outstanding  volues  for  men, 
women,  children.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Shoe  somples  supplied 
without  cost.  Write  TODAY  for  FREE 
new,    page  cotalog  and  full  details. 

TANNERS   SHOE   CO.,  609  BROCKTON,  MASS 

People  50  to  80 

COPY  DOWN  THIS  NAME 
AND  ADDRESS  NOW  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  write  today  to  find  out 
how  you  can  still  apply  for  a 
$1,000  life  insurance  policy  to 
help  take  care  of  final  expenses 
without  burdening  your  family. 
Mail  a  postcard  or  letter, 
giving  your  name,  address  and 
age  to: 

Old  American  Ins.  Co. 
1  West  9th,  Dept.  L  257M 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

There  is  no  obligation  —  and 
no  one  will  call  on  you.  You  can 
handle  the  entire  transaction  by 
mail. 
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Would  you 
call  tills 
fair  play? 


Referee  gives  "Visitors"  a  boost 
—"Home"  team  has  to  score  on 
its  own.  What  kind  of  a  game 
would  that  be? 

Ridiculous— yet  you  and  most 
people  face  that  same  kind  of  un- 
fairness all  the  time  with  some  of 
your  taxes.  These  are  the  taxes 
you  pay  in  your  electric  bills. 

About  23  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  you  pay  for  electricity 
goes  for  taxes.  But  a  strange 
twist  in  federal  law  exempts  sev- 
eral million  American  families 
and  businesses  from  paying  all 
the  taxes  in  their  electric  bills 
that  you  pay  in  yours.  These  are 
people  whose  electricity  comes 
from  federal  government  electric 
systems.  You  have  to  help  make 
up  the  taxes  these  people  don't 
pay- 
Most  Americans  feel  that 
everyone  should  pay  his  fair 
share  of  taxes.  Don't  you  agree 
that  this  special  tax  favoritism 
should  be  made  more  widely 
known  and  given  critical  study? 


♦Company  names  on  request  through  this  magazine       AmGrica's  Independent  ElGctrlc  Light  and  Power  Companies^ 


THEY  DISAGREE 
ON  REELS,  BUT.. 


CLEAR  HEADS 
AGREE: 

Calvert 

TASTES  BETTER 

At  day's  end,  millions  of  clear- 
headed sportsmen  prefer  the 
Calvert  taste.  Try  it  — in  the 
handy  Pocket  Flask  pint. 

FREE!  Become  a  weather  expert.  Get  big. 
beautiful  full-col(}r  "Cloud  Chart."  Show.s  35 
standard  cloud  formations.  Yours  for  the  asking. 


I 


Calvert  Distillers  Co.,  Dept.  AL-2 
375  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  my  free  Cloud  ! 
Chart.  I 


ADDRESS- 
CITY  


L 

CALVERT  DISTILLERS  CO.,  N.Y.C..86  PROOF  .65%  GRAIN  NfUTRAL 
SPIRITS .  AMERICAN  BLENDED  WHISKEY 


WONDERFUL  CAKE 

Sir:  ^'our  Dcccml)cr  issue  carried  an 
article  of  immense  interest  to  me.  The 
"Christmas  Cake"  by  Benton  Resnick 
l)rought  Liack  very  vivid  memories.  I 
w  as  one  of  the  20  men  in  that  bar- 
racks \\  here  we  concocted  that  won- 
derful cake.  In  fact,  I  helped  grate  the 
chocolate.  I  never  forgot  that  cake  and 
remember  telling  my  wife  about  it 
\\  hen  1  w  as  liberated  in  June  '45.  That 
was  the  most  delicious,  wonderful  and 
prettiest  cake  I  had  ever  seen.  If  you 
get  a  response  from  any  of  the  other 
fellows  who  v\  ere  there  could  you 
please  print  their  names  and  addresses? 

Ernest  G.  Liner 
CcJ.rr  Grove,  N.  C. 

MISS  AMERICA  WRITES 

Sir:  It  was  a  privilege  for  me  to  be 
al)lc  to  ride  in  The  American  Legion 
parade  at  the  National  Convention  in 
Atlantic  City.  The  American  Legion 
and  other  patriotic  organizations  such 
as  the  D.A.R.  are  doing  the  most  across 
the  country  to  encourage  such  >  outh- 
building  programs  as  Girls'  and  Boys' 
State  and  Nation.  One  of  the  experi- 
ences that  helped  me  to  ha\c  the 
courage  to  enter  the  competition 
which  led  to  the  Aliss  America  title 
was  my  marvelous  Girls'  Nation  e.x- 
pcrience.  The  more  I  have  learned 
about  our  great  country,  the  more  has 
been  my  capacity  for  an  appreciation 
of  what  our  country  means  to  us. 

Marilyn  Van  Derbur 
Miss  America  l'J58 
Denver,  Colo. 

OUT  OF  THIS  WORLD 

Sir:  When  Congress  reconvenes  we 
will  hear  a  lot  of  sputtering  about 
sputniks,  while  veteran  legislation  is 
set  aside.  AV'hat's  all  the  shooting  forr 
^\'hy  explore  space?  To  find  new 
peoples  and  new  countries?  Aren't 
there  enough  of  them  now  who  owe 
us  money?  Can't  \'ou  just  see  a  little 
fellow  from  Alars  or  a  big  one  from 
Jupiter  saying,  "Let  us  have  a  few- 
billion  dollars  or  we  will  drop  a  fl\  ing 


saucer  on  your  head"?  And  I'll  bet 
they  would  get  it  too. 

Walter  Williams 

Qiiiiicy,  III. 

WHO  WON  THE  K-WAR? 

Sir:  Like  many  other  K-\'ets,  I  was 
glad  to  see  The  Ainerican  Legion 
Magazine  had  not  forgotten  the 
Korean  War.  The  pictures  in  "Our 
Forgotten  \\'ar"  in  the  December  is- 
sue were  swell,  but  where  do  you  get 
that  stuff  about  us  not  winning?  It 
seems  to  me  I  vaguely  recall  the 
United  States  sent  troops  to  South 
Korea  to  keep  the  Reds  from  taking 
over.  That's  what  we  did,  and  the 
Reds  arc  now,  approximately,  l)ack 
where  they  were  to  start  with.  I  say 
we  won  the  Korean  fight,  and  for 
casualties,  >  ou  ought  to  see  the  other 
guy!  Nobody,  up  to  the  time  this  let- 
ter was  written,  has  had  to  go  back  to 
Korea  and  do  our  job  over  again. 
That's  more  than  the  World  A\'ar  I 
vets  can  say. 

Donald  M.  Axleroad 

C.ohiinhia,  Tenn. 

ANTICOMMIE  BOOKS 

Sir:  In  "Sound  Off  I"  for  December, 
Mr.  Arejas  \'itkauskas  asked  for  a  list- 
ing of  anticomniunist  books.  His  at- 
tention, and  that  of  others  like  him, 
should  be  called  to  the  Caxton  Print- 
ers, of  Caldwell,  Idaho.  They  have 
published  a  set  of  34  Libertarian  books, 
and  are  steadily  adding  to  these  \'ol- 
umes.  All  have  been  published  since 
1917. 

Name  Withheld 

Coeiir  d'Alene,  Idaho 

CHRIST  IN  CHRISTMAS 

Sir:  Congratulations  on  your  beautiful 
cover  of  the  December  issue  of  The 
American  Legion  Magazine.  The  faith, 
love,  patience,  and  serenity  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  face  of  the  Oberammer- 
gau  wood  carver  is  just  the  example 
we  all  need  today.  The  carved  figures 
of  the  Nativity  scene  are  indeed  a 
dedicated  work  of  art.  You  have  re- 
moved the  materialistic  touch  and  re- 
turned (Christ  to  Christmas. 

Ella  C.  Becker 
Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

QUOTABLE 

Sir:  As  Regent  of  Swe-kat-si  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  as  a  reader  of  your  magazine 
for  several  years,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  your  patriotic  articles 
and  stories.  Each  month  I  look  for 
the  articles  of  this  nature,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  on  many  occasions 
in  the  last  few  years  I  have  been  able 
to  quote  material  from  them  for  short 
radio  broadcasts  and  short  talks.  I 
wish  some  movement  in  every  Post 
could  be  started  so  that  the  magazines 
could  be  saved  for  reference.  Many  of 
the  articles  are  too  valuable  to  be  lost. 
Bound  in  yearly  groups,  your  maga- 
zine would  make  a  splendid  reference 
{(.loiitimied  on  page  50) 
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IN  THE  CITY  OF 

EDGEWATER 

•  More  than  60  miles  of  streets  already  built 

•  Police  and  Fire  Protection 

•  Schools,  Churchs,  Shopping  right  in  City 

•  Garbage  Collection 

•  Homes  Built  and  Occupied 

•  Model  Homes  and  Builders 

•  Building  Restrictions 

•  Park  and  Pier  on  intracoostal  Waterway 

•  Free  Shuffleboard  Courts 

•  Lovely  Lakes  on  Property 

•  $5,000  Homestead  Exemption 

•  Free  TITLE  INSURANCE 

•  NO  STATE  INCOME  TAX 

•  NO  CLOSING  COSTS 

•  MORE  THAN  6,000  SATISFIED  PURCHASERS 
CITY  LOTS... CITY  CONVEN- 
IENCES. .  .All  lots  at  Beautiful 
FloricJo  Shores  are  in  tfie  incorpo- 
rated limits  of  the  City  of  Edge- 
water ...  located  right  on  LI.S. 
Highway  No.  1,  less  than  3  miles 
South  of  the  City  of  New  Smyrna 
Beach,  and  only  18  miles  south  of 
World  Famous  Daytona  Beach.  To- 
day .  .  .  Florida  Shores  residents 
are  enjoying  wonderful  year-round 
living  complete  with  police  and  fire 
protection,  and  oil  other  municipal 
services  of  the  City  of  Edgewoter. 
INVESTMENT  ...  The  population 
in  this  section  of  Florida  continues 
to  climb  at  amazing  rates.  .  .  .  New 
Smyrna  Beach  has  tripled  its  popu- 
lation since  1940  .  .  .  and  residen- 
tial growth  in  this  area  must  come 
at  Florida  Shores.  At  today's  low 
prices,  lots  at  Florida  Shores  repre- 
sent an  INVESTMENT  with  excellent 
chances  of  future  gain. 

PERFECT  FOR  RETIREMENT  .  .  . 
When  you  look  for  your  retirement 
homesite  in  Florida,  you  must  con- 
sider location  .  .  .  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  for  retirement.  At  Florida 
Shores  you  ARE  IN  A  CITY  .  .  .  and 
close  to  churches,  shopping,  schools 
and  a  brand  new  hospital.  There 
are  two  wonderful  ocean  beaches 
nearby,  and  the  free  Florida  Shores 
fishing  and  boating  pier  is  right  on 
the  picturesque  Indian  River  .  .  . 
considered  the  best  fishing  area  in 
the  state.  The  soil  at  Florida  Shores 
is  extremely  fertile  .  .  .  grow  any- 
thing you  wish.  ...  ITS  THE  PER- 
FECT SPOT  FOR  HAPPY,  ACTIVE 
AND  CONTENTED  RETIREMENT! 

FLORIDA  SHORES  REFERENCES 

•  New  Smyrna  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce 

•  Bank  of  New  Smyrna  Beach 

•  Better  Business  Division,  Miami-Dade 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

a  Oun  &  Bradstreet,  Miami,  Florida 


OF  YOUR  OWN  Va  ACRE 


AT 


FLORIDA  SHORES 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  .  ,  .  Nearly 
people  in  the  Florida  Shores  area  now 
commute  along  LI.S.  Highway  No.  1  to  the 
GUIDED  MISSILES  BASE.  New  industry  is 
being  induced  to  locate  in  New  Smyrna 
Beach  .  .  .  ond  of  course  the  building 
trade  continues  to  expand  in  this  part  of 
the  State. 

LOT  SIZES— PRICES— TERMS  ...  All  lots 
at  FLORIDA  SHORES  are  the  some  size, 
40  X  1  25  feet.  The  minimum  homesite  pur- 
chase is  two  lots,  but  you  can  buy  3  or 
even  4  for  more  spacious  living.  All  lots 
ore  the  same  low,  low  price,  just  $545 
each.  Down  payment  is  $10  for  each  lot 
you  buy  .  .  .  monthly  payments  are  just 
$10  for  each  lot  you  buy.  BUT  IT  TAKES 
JUST  $5  PER  LOT  TO  RESERVE  YOUR 
PROPERTY  TODAY! 


Florida  Shores  Management  has 
donated  a  spacious  area  at  Florida 
Shores  for  a  future  AMERICAN 
LEGION  Post.  Neoriy  3,000  fam- 
ilies now  own  property  here, 
including  Veterans  of  WW  1,  WW  2 
and  Korea.  Formal  donation  cere- 
monies are  now  being  completed, 


NOTICE  OF  PRICE  INCREASE 

Effective  April  15,  1958  the  price  of 
all  lots  at  Florida  Shores  will  be  raised 
$50  each.  Thus  the  new  price  will  be 
$595  per  lot.  Reserve  your  land  today 
and  save  $100  on  a  two  lot  purchase. 


60-DAY  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE 

Every  penny  of  your  money 
will  be  immediately  refunded 
if  you  ore  nof  100%  satisfied 
witti  this  premium  property. 
Ttiis  refund  is  good  for  60 
days  after  you  send  your  Res- 
ervation Coupon.  No  risk! 
You  get  an  excellent  homesite 
at  FLORIDA  SHORES.  Don't 
delay!  ACT  TODAY! 


FLORIDA  SHORES,  New  Smyrna  Beach  6  Florida 

Please  assign  lo  my  name  the  number  of  lots  I  have  checked  below,  and  for  which 
I  enclose  a  deposit  of  $5  for  each  lot.  Please  send  me  zoning  chart  showing  clearly 
the  location  of  my  lots,  subject  to  my  approval,  exchange,  or  refund  of  deposit. 


PAST  COMMANDER  STATES: 

"I  have  watched  Florida  Shores  grow  from  the  first  day 
the  engineers  moved  on  the  property.  Today  I  am  pleased 
to  state  that  with  its  miles  of  wide  beautiful  streets,  and 
Its  many  recreational  facilities,  Florida  Shores  is  becoming 
the  leading  location  for  retirement,  vacation  and  year- 
round  living.  I  am  looking  forward  to  meeting  many 
Legionnaires  as  they  take  up  residence  at  Florida  Shores. 

C.  C.  Schaeffer,  Past  Commander 
American  Legion  Post  17 


Minimum 
2  lots  of  $545 
Deposit  $10 
Full  price  $1090 
□ 

NAME 


80' 


40' 


3  lots  of  $545 
Depo$it$t  5 
Full  price  $1635 
□ 


40' 


40' 


40' 


Maximum 
4  lots  ot  $545 

Deposit  $20 
Full  price  $2180 
□ 


,  m , 

40'  40"40''40 
2  Houses 
Permissible 


LPIeose  print  name  (or  names)  exactly  as  it  should  appear  on  contract) 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


 STATE  

MINIMUM  BUILDINO  PLOT  IS  2  LOTS.  ALL  LOTS  SAME  PRICE,  S545 
60-DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  AFTER  MAILING  THIS  COUPON 


fcou-uAT  moNtr  back  guarantee  apter  m 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Instantly  you  know 

it's  the  rod  you've  always  wanted! 

This  is  the  "magic  moment"  for  another  fisherman. 
The  moment  when  he'll  first  experience  the  exhilarat- 
ing performance  of  a  Shakespeare  Wonderod  —  and 
afterwards  ...  be  satisfied  u  /th  nothing  less.  Pick  up  a 
Wonderod,  you'll  thrill  to  the  superb  action,  pin-point 
accuracy  and  fish-fighting  power  of  exclusive  Shake- 
speare straight-fiber,  tubular  glass  construction.  So  light 
—  slim  — strong!  Priced  from  $5.95  to  $5  5,  there's  a 
new  Shakespeare  Wonderod  just  waiting  for  you  . .  . 
Go  pick  it  out! 

left  to  Right  (popu/or  mode/s)  #1577  Spin'R  Casf-$  16.95,  #  I252r  f/y- 
Wonderod-$22.95,  #M63  Spinning-$  18.95,  #1106  Sail  Wo»er-$J5.95. 

FREE!   SEND   FOR   5   NEW   FISHING  BOOKLETS 

SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


i 


$AVE! 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MILL  &  SAVE  ON  LABOR  COSTS 


You  can  assemble  any  of  the  57  designs  from  easy- 
to-follow  plans.  Every  piece  marked,  easily  iden- 
tified, ready  to  erect.  No  measuring  or  cutting.  It's 
all  done  economically  by  precision  ma- 
chinery (not  prefabricated).  Save  high 
labor  costs  and  material  wastes.  Save 
contractor's  profit  and  overhead. 
Complete   with  hardware,  paint 

ORDER  TODAy.^-, 
SAVE  UP  T0  40VO 


nails,  roofing,  glass,  etc.  Sterling  Homes 
designed  for  modern  living.  Plans  sold 
FIVE  EASY  PAYMENT  PLANS  -  MONTHLY 


are  modern 
separately. 
PAYMENTS 


SEND  25c 

Color  Catalog  In- 
cluding Floor  Plans 


INTERNATIONAL  MILL  &  TIMBER  CO.,  BAY  CITY,  MICH.  DEPT.  AL-28 


ROYAL  JELLY 


Each  Capsule  Contains  50  Milllqrams! 
NOT  $20,  NOT  $15,  But  Only  $10  per  1001 

In  response  to  a  terrific  demand.  Vitamin-Quota 
now  makes  available  Royal  Jelly  at  down-to- 
eurth  prices!  No  longer  need  you  pay  up  to 
$20.00  per  100  for  Royal  Jelly  capsules  of  even 
lower  potencies.  Vitamin-Quota  now  gives  you 
100  capsules,  each  containing  50  mgs.  of  Royal 
Jelly  —  the  nectar  of  the  Queen  Bee  —  at  sensa- 
tionally low  prices! 

1 00  Capsules,  $1 0.00  250  Capsules,  $22.50 

Order  today  CCD.  or  save  all  charges  by  send- 
ing checit  or  money  order.  We  pay  all  postage. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

VITAMIN-OUOTA 
One  of  the  world's  largest  distributors  of  food 
supplements.  Est.  1923.  Serving  over  2,000.000 
families  coast-to-coast. 

Dept.   T-148,   880  Broadway,  N.  Y.  3,  N.  Y. 
or  Dept.  T-148,  1125  Crenshaw  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  19,  Calif. 

Sales  in  Calif.,  add        to  total  of  order. 


SHOTGUN  SHOOTERS 
SCORE  MORE  HITS! 

New  type  cleaner  improves  shooting  by  pre- 
venting distortion  of  pellets  by  dirty  barrel 


For  reallv  good  shooting:,  you  musl  have  a  com- 
pletely clean  barrel.  But.  ordinary  cleaners  do  not 
give  you  this,  as  tlicv  do  not  clean  out  ALL  the 
lead.  rust,  caking  and  debris.  It  took  an  inventor, 
a  gunsmith,  and  a  design  engineer  to  come  up  witli 
the  perfect  Shotgun  Cleaner  and  Lead  Remover, 
called  THE  FERRET.  Field  tests  prove  it  Is  the  only 
cleaner  that  removes  everv  last  particle  of  lead, 
rust,  caking  and  debris.  It  gives  you  an  absolutely 
clean  barrel,  mirror-smooth  and  shiny.  What's  more. 
It  cleans  both  barrel  and  choke.  THE  FERRET  Is 
made  of  flat  brass  aliov  wires,  spiral-colled  in  se- 
ries, shaped  so  that  the  edges  do  a  more  thorough 
and  slicker  cleaning  job  than  bend-over  brush  ends 
can  possibly  do.  THE  FERRET  attaches  to  any  .stand- 
ard cleaning  rod.  You  push  or  pull  through  without 
twisting.  You'll  never  have  a  really  clean  gun  until 
vou  use  THE  FERRET.  EXPERT.S  AGREE  IT'.S  THE 
BEST  EVER.  Specify  gauge  you  want.  ONLY  ."Jl.-llt, 
or  3  for  $4.2.5  postpaid.  DEALERS  WANTED. 

SPORTSMAN'S  POST 
366  Madison  Ave.         Dept.  F-161         New  York  17 


CORONER 


UNHEEDED  WARNING 


NOWADAYS  tlicre  seems  to  be  gen- 
er.il  agreement  that  something  is 
radically  wrong  with  education  in  the 
United  States.  On  every  hand  we  arc 
being  told  of  shortcomings  in  education- 
al theory  and  practic^e,  and  progressive 
educationists  who  talk  in  terms  of  edu- 
cating "the  whole  child"  are  being  de- 
nounced for  turning  out  half-baked 
products.  The  Ru.ssians,  we  arc  told,  do 
things  better.  At  least  they  place  less 
emphasis  on  finger  painting  and  other 
ct)urses  dealing  w  ith  tiic  social  graces. 

W^c  arc  glad  that  so  many  people  arc  at 
long  last  catching  on  to  what  has  been 
happening  since  Dewey,  Kilpatrick, 
Rugg,  Watson,  and  others  accomplished 
their  revolution  in  educational  thinking. 
It's  exactly  w  hat  we  tried  to  tell  Ameri- 
cans several  years  ago  when  w  e  published 
Irene  Corbally  Kuhn's  article  "Your 
Child  Is  Their  Target"  in  June  1952. 

A  great  many  educationists  denounced 
us  for  running  the  article,  and  some  of 
them  made  a  point  at  that  time  which 
now  seems  highly  ironic.  According  to 
them,  progressive  education  w  as  obvious- 
ly the  best  possible  thing  for  .-Xmerica  be- 
cause the  Russians  had  tried  it  and 
promptly  dropped  it! 


HISTORY  AS  SHE  IS  WROTE 


THERE  IS  A  paperbound  book  now 
on  newsstands  entitled  The  Pocket 
History  of  the  United  States,  written  by 
Allan  Nevins  and  Henry  Steele  Com- 
mager.  When  two  people  collaborate  on 
a  book,  it  isn't  eas>'  to  tell  who  does  what; 
but  w  e  have  a  hunch  that  old  Doc  Coni- 
magcr,  the  history  fellow  who  used  to 
work  at  Columbia  University,  perpetrat- 
ed the  following  deathless  prose: 

"Elsew  here,  too,  the  tide  of  hysteria  be- 
gan to  ebb.  Organizations  such  as  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic  dramatized  the 
danger  to  traditional  libenies  inherent  in 
much  of  the  antiradical  agitation.  In  a 
series  of  eloquent  decisions  the  Supreme 
Court  resolutely  reaffirmed  the  validity 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  curbing  the  excesses 
of  Congressional  committees,  vindicating 
the  right  of  citizens  to  passports,  requir- 
ing due  process  even  in  security  investiga- 
tions, and  striking  down  censorship  by 
legislation  or  intimidation." 

Tliis  looks  to  us  like  pure  and  unadul- 
terated Commagerese.  That's  the  way 
Henr>'  alwa>s  reacts  when  exposed  to 
certain  stimuli.  One  thing  he  intensely 
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dislikes,  as  you  nia>'  gather  from  the  fore- 
going quotation,  is  any  investigation  of 
coniniunisni  on  campuses.  In  the  stuff  he 
keeps  selling  to  The  New  York  Times  for 
its  Sunday  editions  he  keeps  harping  on 
this  theme,  and  four  years  ago  while  ad- 
dressing a  church  group  at  Larchmont, 
N.V.,  he  got  going  on  the  subject  with  a 
rather  ludicrous  result.  Keep  in  mind  that 
the  following  report,  from  the  Maiiiciro- 
veck  Times  of  Februar>-  26,  1954,  con- 
cerns a  man  who  now  makes  his  living 
teaching  history  to  impressionable  Am- 
herst College  kids: 

"Scoring  'professional  patriots  who  try 
to  legislate  loyalty,'  Air.  Commager 
noted  that  the  results  of  12  years  of  in- 
vestigation have  turned  up  exactly  two 
ct)mmunists  in  our  schools  and  universi- 
ties, 'one  a  professor  of  Old  English  and 
the  other  a  mathematics  teacher.'  " 

W'e  haven't  been  able  to  dredge 
through  all  593  pages  of  the  Nevins-Com- 
mager  opus,  so  for  all  we  know  the  same 
nonsense  may  be  repeated  there.  Certain- 
ly there  is  plenty  in  the  way  of  curiosa 
to  keep  it  company. 


COMRADES  ALL 


YOU  MAY  have  noticed  in  "Sound 
Off"  the  amusing  letter  asking  if  we 
arc  rushing  our  satellite  program  so  we 
can  start  exporting  American  economic 
aid  to  various  space  peoples.  It's  a  good 
question  in  view  of  certain  aspects  of 
foreign  aid,  which  seem  to  be  out  of  this 
world. 

A  year  ago  our  policymakers  decided 
that  Communist  Poland  was  eligible  for 
American  handouts.  The  reason  given 
was  that  Poland  had  a  new  boss,  AX'lady- 
slaw  Gomulka,  who  seemed  to  like  tlie 
A\'est.  Presumably  it  never  occurred  to 
Washington  that  Gomulka  could  not  have 
become  head  man  if  he  didn't  have  the 
full  confidence  of  the  gang  in  the  Krem- 
lin. An>  way  we  started  shipping  stuff  to 
Gomulka  &  Co.  No  good  has  come  of  it, 
and  Comrade  W  ladyslaw  is  from  all  in- 
dications still  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
his  comrades  in  tlic  Kremlin.  F.ven  so,  he 
has  a  gang  of  negotiators  at  work  in 
A\'ashington  trying  to  get  still  more 
American  aid.  Negotiations  are  being  car- 
ried on  \\  ith  tile  utmost  secrcc\-,  but  it's 
a  pretty  safe  prediction  dint  they'll  get 
whatever  they're  after. 

Tito,  meanwhile,  has  announced  that 
he  won't  be  needing  any  more  free  mili- 
tary equipment  from  the  United  States. 
Probably  that  last  shipment  of  late-motiel 
jets  took  care  of  things.  However,  he  is 
still  willing  to  accept  economic  aid  from 
us,  and  as  near  as  we  can  make  out  he's 
scheduled  to  get  another  hundreil  million 
or  so.  This  will  make  it  well  o\  er  a  billion 
dollars  for  Comrade  Broz.  Not  long  ago 
the  ruler  of  Red  Yugoslavia  gave  the 
Kremlin  a  powerful  assist  h\'  recognizing 
Communist  East  Germany,  so  you  must 
admit  he's  a  man  of  integrity  who  can't 
be  bought  by  American  dollars.  Still, 
W  ashington  is  constantly  in  there  trying. 

\Vhich  reminds  us  that  your  Federal 
income  tax  will  be  due  on  April  15,  and 
we  understand  that  the  Government  is 
going  to  scan  returns  very  carefully  since 
the  monev  is  ursjcntlv  needed. 


□QBE]  □□□□ 
QQBlliliaQB  DBBB 

□Baas  BansnaB 

□BIIDBQB 
□BQ  BQDBB  BBEl 
□BDGlBQBa  BBBCI 

laXSM  EIQBB 
□QQaBBB  □□BBB 

□BaBQDB 
□BBia  OBB  BBBia 


CROSSWORD 
DICTIONARY 

FOR 

PUZZLE  CONTESTANTS 


Largest  work  of  its  kind  ever  published  in  the  United  States.  Three  Special- 
ized Dictionaries  in  one  volume.  A  companion  piece  to  the  Unabridged 
Dictionary.  Order  nov/  before  the  new  edition  is  sold  out.  Complete  for  $3.00. 

CROSSWORD  DICTIONARY  may  be  bought  in  three  easy  payments.  Send 
only  $1.45  with  coupon  below  and  $1  per  month  for  two  months  thereafter. 

To  insure  quick,  safe  transit,  all  dictionaries  are  sent  immediately  by 
Special  Delivery. 


EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 

•  ALTERNATIVES  -  Dictionary  of 
Alternatives  gives  choices  for 
words  based  on  same  definition, 
such  as  CURL,  FURL,  and  HURL. 

•  BACKWARDS- Special  Dictionary 
arranged  backwards  by  last  letter 
first.  First  three  words  are  CAABA, 
INDABA,  and  COPAIBA. 

•  UNUSUAL  DEFINITIONS  -  Trick 
definitions  of  words. Thus  Webster's 
Dictionary  gives  "sly"  with  the  an- 
swer FELINE.  (You  might  get  stuck 
with  CRAFTY.)  Also  "a  storage 
place"  is  a  definition  for  BOOT. 
(You  might  get  stuck  with  ROOM.) 
It  is  trap  definitions  and  words  like 
these  that  can  eliminate  you!  There 
are  THOUSANDS  like  them! 


MAIL  COUPON  B  E  L  O  V/  TO: 
Research,  220  FULTON  STREET,  N.Y.  7,  N.Y. 


.  .  CLIP  OFF  AND  MAIL  .  . 
RESEARCH  BOOK  CO. 
220  Fulton  St. 
New  York  7,  N.Y 

Please  send  me  immediately 
"THE  CROSSWORD  DICTION- 
ARY." I  am  enclosing  $1.45 
with  this  coupon  and  promise 
to  send  $1.  per  month  for  two 
additional  months. 


NAME  .  . 
ADDRESS 


O  Check  here  to  save  45  cents  ship- 
ping and  postal  charges  by  enclos- 
ing full  $3.00  with  coupon.  aLM 


ATTENTION  LEGIONNAIRE  SHOPPERS! 

Featured  throughout  the  nation, 
in  more  than  22,000  Legionnaire 
store  windov/s,  this  emblem  of 
The  American  Legion  Magazine 
Retail  Advisory  Council  is  your 
security.  It  means  superior 
service  and  exceptional  values. 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE  RETAIL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


RETAIL  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 
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A  SHORT  CUT  TO  FOUR  SPECIAL-INTEREST  FEATURES. 


XQaI^BuRers.o.nal>^AFXAIBS. 


INFORMATION  THAT  CAN  HELP  YOU  WITH  EVERYDAY  PROBLEMS. 

Despite  the  enormous  volume  of  retail  trade  in  the  U.S.  ($200,000,000,000 
last  year) ,  outright  consumer  gyps  are  so  minor  that  you  normally  can 
forget  about  them. 

A  certain  amount  of  caution  is  advisable  right  now,  though,  in  the  hard 
goods  field  —  notably  auto  accessories. 

Two  reasons  call  for  a  sharp  eye: 

Reason  No.  1:  About  a  year  ago  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  got  their  fingers  singed  while  pursuing  the 
makers  of  a  battery  additive  called  Battery  AD-X2.  The  Government 
charged  that  the  company  was  using  false  advertising  and  that  the  product 
had  no  beneficial  effect  in  lead-acid  batteries.  (Continued  on  page  55) 


T  CLUB 


FOR  THE  MAN  WITH  AN  INTEREST 
IN  THE  GREAT  OUTDOORS. 


H.  E.  CHRISMAN,  of  Scottsbluff,  Nebr.,  shoots  us  a  few  fast  ones  for  you 
outdoorsmen.  He  says,  "To  rid  a  camp  of  hornets  or  wasps,  hang  a  skinned 
fish  over  a  pint  of  water.  The  nasty  insects  will  eat  the  fish  until  they  drop 
into  the  water.  Then  they  drown.  When  hunting  ducks  without  decoys,  pick 
a  sheltered  pothole  that  has  stumps  sticking  from  the  water.  Ducks  choose 
such  places  for  camouflage.  To  get  extra  wear  out  of  your  hunting  pants, 
paint  the  front  side  with  a  good  quality  of  floor  enamel.  Makes  them  snag 
proof  too. 

CHARLES  V.  MATHIS,  of  6311  Park  Boulevard,  Wildwood-by-the-Sea, 
N.J.,  passes  on  a  few  good  hints.  "Kindling  is  (Continued  on  page  42) 


Products  Parade 


NEW  IDEAS  WHICH 
MEAN  BETTER  LIVING. 


While  miniature  tape  recorders  have  been  available  for  several  years, 
their  price  has  kept  them  out  of  the  mass  market.  Most  of  them  sell  for  close 
to  $300,  but  now  a  machine  made  in  Western  Germany  is  being  sold  in  this 
country  for  a  tenth  of  that,  $29.95  postpaid.  It  is  a  small,  lightweight  unit 
made  of  tough  plastic.  It  is  operated  by  four  standard  C-type  flashlight  bat- 
teries which  are  said  to  run  the  machine  for  more  than  16  hours.  Employing 
transistors,  the  recorder  uses  standard  ¥4 -inch  tape  which  can  be  played 
back  through  any  radio  or  television  receiver,  or  heard  with  earphones  sup- 
plied with  the  set.  Called  the  Teltape  Transistor  Tape  Recorder,  it  is  being 
sold  by  Filnor  Products,  Inc.,  101  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  City  1,  on  an  uncon- 
ditional guarantee  basis.  ^ 


Removing  snow  from  walks  and  driveways 


BRIEFLY 


About  books 


( Continued  on  page  54) 

READING  MATTER  THAT 
MAY  INTEREST  YOU. 


Many  people  have  written  to  this  department  ordering  books  mentioned 
here.  These  orders  and  the  checks  and  money  orders  accompanying  them 
have  been  turned  over  promptly  to  the  publishers.  However,  to  facilitate 
matters  we  are  now  establishing  an  American  Legion  Book  Service  to  serve 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  books  of  all  publishers.  If  you  wish  to  order  books, 
whether  they  are  mentioned  in  this  column  or  not,  we  will  be  glad  to  help 
you.  Send  your  order  with  check  or  money  order  made  out  to  American 
Legion  Book  Service.  Address:  The  American  Legion,  P.O.  Box  1055,  In- 
dianapolis 6,  Ind.  Books  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

•      •  • 

An  American  Speaks  His  Mind,  by  Henry  J.  Taylor,  doubleday  &  co.,  $3.95. 
A  famous  author  and  journalist  states  his  (Continued  on  page  52) 

OTHER  FEATURES  IN  THIS  ISSUE:  ^  SOUND  OFF!  P.  4  •  PRO  &  CON  P.  21 
EDITOR  S  CORNER  P.  6  •  NEWSLETTER  P.  27  •  PARTING  SHOTS  P.  56 


DON'T 
FORGET! 


You  can  provide 
LUCKIES  by  the  case 
TAX-FREE  (LESS  THAN 
9<  A  PACK)  for 

shipment  to  one  or 
all  of  the  following 
service  groups: 

^  V.A.  HOSPITALS 

•k  STATE  HOSPITALS  AND 
SIMILAR  HOSPITALS  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

•k  ARMY,  AIR  FORCE,  NAVY 
AND  MARINE  HOSPITALS 

•k  U.S.  ARMED  FORCES  IN 
KOREA 

Cases  available  in  two  sizes: 

•  500-PACK  CASE..»42I0 

•  100-PACK  CASE...*8L! 

(Price  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

Send  today  for  your 
Lucky  Strike  order  blank 

Moil  this  coupon 


150  East  42n(l  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Please  send  me  Lucky  Strike  order  blonk(s)  with 
which  I  may  provide  TAX-FREE  Luckies  by  th« 
cose  for  shipment  tO: 

(Checfc  those  desired) 
(    )  Veterans  Administration  Hospitals 
(    )  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy  &  Marine  Hospital* 
(    )  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  in  Korea 
(    )  State  Hospitals  and  Similar  Hospitals  in 
The  District  of  Colombia 


Address 


City  or  Town 


State 


A.L 
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(®/t   T.  Co.) 


LIGHT  MOMENT:  wonderful  time  for  a  light  smoke... 
perfect  time  for  a  Lucky!  Here's  one  that's  truly  light 
—  because  it's  made  of  truly  light  tobacco.  Golden 
rich,  naturally  good-tasting  tobacco  that's  toasted 
to  taste  even  better.  So,  be  happy  —  go  Lucky. 
You'N  say  a  light  smoke's  the  right  smoke  for  you! 

THE  BEST-TASTING  CIGARETTE 
YOU  EVER  SMOKED! 

Product  of        <J^ne^uie<t^  —  ^o^iceo-  is  our  middle  name- 


TORSION-AIRE 

•  WHAT  IT  IS    •  WHAT  IT  DOES    •  WHY  IT  IS  BEST  FOR  YOU 


Last  year  Chrysler  Corporation  proved  that  America 
was  ready  for  something  new  in  the  way  of  ride  and 
handling.  And  Torsion-Aire  has  given  people  just 
what  they  wanted  .  .  .  and  at  no  extra  cost! 

Torsion-Aire  is  Chrysler  Corporation's  name  for  its 
rubber-isolated,  ball-joint,  anti-dip,  torsion  bar  sys- 
tem of  suspension.  And  it's  unique  among  American 
cars.  Its  design  comes  from  a  fresh  start,  a  clean 
drawing  board.  It  is  leased  on  the  belief  that  piece- 
meal modifications— and  design  compromises  to 
accommodate  optional  suspension  elements— are  no 
match  for  a  fully  integrated,  balanced  system  de- 
signed as  a  whole,  with  the  tvhole  car  in  mind. 

As  a  result,  it's  the  most  advanced  suspension  system 
yet  developed.  No  other  gives  you  all  these  impor- 
tant advantages: 

•  Torsion-Aire  is  built  right  into  the  car.  It's  not 
"added  on"  or  "extra".  The  Torsion-Aire  system  was 


designed  for  the  car  .  .  .  the  car  was  designed  for  it. 

•  Torsion-Aire  is  a  complete  system.  It  is  designed 
"in  depth"  to  eliminate  your  three  biggest  handling 
problems.  No  more  starting  squat.  No  more  sway  on 
turns.  No  more  braking  nose-dive. 

•  Torsion-Aire  is  standard  equipment  on  all 
Chrysler  Corporation  cars  — and  at  no  extra  cost. 
Suspension  isn't  an  accessory  you  can  take  or  do 
without.  It's  as  basic  to  the  car  as  wheels. 

•  Torsion-Aire  is  a  proven  system.  Unlike  untried 
systems,  Torsion-Aire  has  been  proved  by  billions  of 
passenger  car  miles— by  moxe  than  a  million  satis- 
fied owners. 

Want  more  proof  of  Toision-Aire  superiority?  Take 
the  Torsion-Aire  road  test.  You  don't  have  to  seek  out 
special  conditions.  With  a  bump  in  almost  any  block 
—and  a  corner  at  the  end  of  it— you  can  prove  this 
new  kind  of  ride  to  yourself  in  the  first  quarter  mile! 
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What  every  American  should 


know  about  its  symbolism. 


By  ROSE  B.  McCALMONT 


'OME  PEOPLE  CONSIDER  syiTibolism  to  be  old- 
fashioned,  fanciful,  or  even  an  expression 
of  superstition.  These  people  forget  that 
there  was  a  time  when  education  was  not  as  wide- 
spread as  it  is  today.  In  that  time  certain  objects 
and  numbers  were  used  to  indicate  certain  mes- 
sages or  ideals  to  people  in  general.  When  a  leader 
wished  to  express  an  idea  to  his  people,  he  simply 
used  the  symbol  that  expressed  that  idea. 

Symbols  were  understood  by  the  educated  and 
the  uneducated  alike.  A  cross  meant  the  Church. 
A  crown  meant  the  King.  A  pact  or  a  promise 
sealed  with  a  symbol  was  universally  understood. 
A  ring  was  the  symbol  of  marriage,  a  handshake 
the  symbol  of  friendship.  Such  ideas  were  inter- 
national in  scope  and  were  understood  by  all 
people.  Nor  did  ideas  expressed  by  symbols  change 
with  the  ages,  as  language  changes.  Thus  symbols 
are  far  stronger  than  the  printed  word  because  they 
mean  the  same  in  all  ages. 

On  July  4.  1776,  the  day  on  which  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  (Continued  on  page  37) 
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The  story  of  a  makeshift  carrier  which  acquired  greatness 


By  frank  feuille 

THIS  IS  THE  STORY  of  a  ship,  a  make- 
shift little  tub  who  won  herself  a 
medal. 

It  is  not  the  story  of  the  men  who 
manned  her,  fine  as  they  were.  It  is  the 
biography  of  the  ship  herself. 

As  ships  go,  she  was  an  ugly  duckling, 
a  war-born  hybrid,  improvised  rather 
than  designed.  When  her  keel  was  laid, 
she  was  to  have  been  the  graceful  cruiser 
Newark.  But  Pearl  Harbor  and  Midway 
had  already  proved  that  carriers  were 
the  capital  ships  of  World  War  II  even 
before  her  bottom  plates  had  been 
welded  into  place;  so  she  grew  on  the 
ways  instead  as  the  light  carrier  Reprisal. 
But  then  the  citizens  of  Houston  patri- 
otically oversubscribed  a  bond  drive  to 
replace  the  sunken  cruiser  Houston,  and 
overnight  the  uncompleted  cruiser-car- 
rier became  the  U.S.S.  San  Jacinto. 

She  was  functional  when  she  slid 
down  the  ways  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation  at  Camden  in  De- 
cember of  1943,  but  she  was  far  from 
beautiful.  Above  the  sleek  cruiser  hull 
rose  the  distended  hangar  deck  and  the 
flat  flight  deck.  Her  stacks  were  pushed 
grotesquely  to  starboard  and  her  minus- 
cule "island"  looked  like  a  misplaced 
surveyor's  transit.  Upended,  she  would 
have  had  the  silhouette  of  a  slim- 
shanked  woman  in  advanced  pregnancy 
carrying  an  ironing  board  about  before 
her.  She  had  too  much  freeboard  for  her 
length  and  displacement;  her  center  of 
gravity  was  high.  Instead  of  the  girdle 
of  armor  she  would  have  worn  as  a 
cruiser,  she  had  only  the  thin  steel  skin 
of  any  merchantman.  She  and  her  sis- 
ters of  the  Independence  class  were  the 
only  ships  of  destroyer  escort  size  or 
above  in  the  whole  Navy  which  mount- 
ed not  a  single  five-inch  gun.  She  bore  24 
40-millimeter  mounts  and  22  20-milli- 
meters  as  her  total  armament;  its  maxi- 
mum effective  range  3,000  yards  — 10 
seconds  travel  time  for  a  diving  plane. 
She  was  a  readymade  funeral  pyre  await- 
ing ignition,  sloshing  500,000  gallons  of 
fuel  oil  and  100,000  gallons  of  aviation 
gasoline  about  beneath  her  wooden  flight 
deck. 

But  none  of  that  mattered.  What  did 
was  that  she  could  steam  at  34  knots 

ILLUSTRATED  BY   ISA  BARNETT 


and  operate  34  planes— only  a  third  the 
number  that  Essex  class  carriers  could 
launch,  but  still  25  desperately  needed 
fighters  and  nine  otherwise  unavailable 
torpedo  bombers.  In  the  Pacific  the  fleet 
awaited  her. 

Time  was  of  the  essence.  Her  com- 
missioning was  advanced  six  weeks,  her 
fitting-out  time  cut  in  half.  Two  months 
ahead  of  original  schedule  she  put  to 
sea,  with  a  crew  so  green  that  the  first 
mess  call  in  any  sort  of  weather— a  mild 
blow  off  Cape  Hatteras— was  answered 
in  her  wardroom  by  only  eight  of  her 
150  officers,  and  green  water  ran  in  the 
scuppers  of  the  forecastle  cabins  of  en- 
signs lying  in  their  bunks  too  sick  to 
batten  down  neglected  porthole  covers. 
Of  the  100  officers  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany and  the  50  pilots  aboard,  ten  were 


Annapolis  graduates,  six  were  mustangs 
(commissioned  from  the  ranks),  and 
five  were  reservists  with  previous  watch- 
standing  experience.  All  the  rest  were 
"boots,"  of  whatever  exalted  rank.  Of 
the  1,500  enlisted  men  aboard,  less  than 
15  percent  had  ever  been  to  sea  before. 

She  rushed  through  a  foreshortened 
shakedown  cruise  to  Trinidad,  touched 
briefly  at  Balboa,  San  Diego,  and  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  dropped  anchor  in  Majuro 
lagoon  in  the  newly  conquered  Mar- 
shall in  early  May  1944,  four  months 
ahead  of  original  blueprint. 

The  force  to  which  she  reported,  and 
with  which  she  sortied  as  its  newest  and 
shyest  neophyte  before  her  hook  was 
well  wetted,  was  that  famed  and  awe- 
some assemblage  known  as  Task  Force 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


An  ordeal  was  being  readied  for  the 
San  Jacinto  in  kamikaze  ceremonies. 
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There  are  more  lodge  members  than  ever  and  they  do  a  magnificent  job. 


By  CLARENCE  WOODBURY 

'  11       ODGE  NIGHT  USED  TO  BE  a  big  flight 

I  /  in  millions  of  American  homes. 
When  Pop  donned  his  sash, 
sword,  and  badge  and  took  off  for  the 
lodge  hall,  the  young  fry  were  awestruck 
in  their  admiration  and  even  Mom's  eyes 
lighted  with  pride. 

Just  what  Pop  and  his  fraternal 
brothers  did  at  lodge  was  largely  a  mys- 
tery to  the  rest  of  the  family.  Fascinat- 
ing rumors  leaked  out  about  secret  pass- 
words and  countersigns,  it  is  true,  and 
initiation  rites  that  sometimes  included 
such  things  as  riding  a  goat  or  walking 
over  dead  men's  bones.  But  Pop  wasn't 
expected  to  talk  about  such  confidential 
matters  and  his  being  a  good  lodge  man 
was  considered  such  a  fine  thing  that 
nobody  minded  even  if  he  came  home 
from  lodge  a  bit  merry  once  in  a  while. 

Since  that  heyday  of  lodge  attendance 
in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  the 
nation's  fraternal  organizations  have  had 
stiflf  competition  to  buck.  The  movies, 
radio  and  TV,  not  to  mention  do-it- 
yourselfism  and  modern  family  "to- 
getherness," have  put  increased  demands 
on  the  average  man's  leisure  time  and 
made  him  less  dependent  upon  his  lodge 
for  recreation  and  good  fellowship.  As 
a  result,  lodge  attendance  over  the  coun- 
try has  declined  and  lodge  night  isn't 
quite  the  institution  it  once  was. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
fraternal  orders  are  still  going  strong 
and  doing  a  finer  job  in  many  respects 


Many  scholarshii)S  are  given  by  the  Knights  ► 
of  Columbus.  The  two  boys  in  the  foregi  ound, 
students  at  St.  Louis  University,  are  winners. 


than  they  ever  did.  Most  of  them  put 
less  emphasis  than  formerly  on  fancy 
regalia,  ritualistic  shenanigans,  and  pure- 
ly social  activities.  But  the  scope  of  their 
benevolent  and  public  service  programs 
has  broadened  and,  in  a  quiet  way,  they 
are  contributing  more  to  the  welfare  of 
their  members,  their  communities,  and 
the  nation  than  ever  before. 

Total  membership  in  fraternal  organi- 
zations, unlike  lodge  attendance,  is  at  an 
alltime  peak.  The  National  Fraternal 
Congress  of  America,  which  represents 
400  societies  that  write  life  insurance 
and/or  health  insurance  on  the  lives 
of  their  members,  reports  a  membership 
of  10,682,758.  But  the  congress  does 
not  include  hundreds  of  societies  which 
do  not  offer  insurance,  among  them  such 
huge  groups  as  the  Masons,  Odd  Fel- 
lows, and  Elks,  nor  many  other  of  a 
primarily  religious,  patriotic,  civic, 
or  social  nature. 

All  told,  it  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  fraternal  groups  of  all 
types  have  between  30,000,000  and 


40,000,000  members.  A  number  of 
once-powerful  orders  have  dropped  off 
sharply  in  size,  it  is  true,  and  some  have 
given  up  the  ghost  entirely.  But  others 
have  sprung  up  to  replace  them  and 
some  of  the  newer  societies— including 
the  service  clubs— have  grown  fabulous- 
ly in  recent  years.  And  since  the  great 
majority  of  members  of  all  groups  are 
solid  citizens  pledged  to  mutual  aid  and 
the  unselfish  service  of  other  people,  the 
amount  of  good  they  do  every  year  is 
inestimable. 

During  1956  fraternal  organizations 
paid  $167,681,534  in  insurance  benefits 
alone,  and  donated  scores  of  millions 
to  worthy  causes  of  just  about  every 
variety.  From  coast  to  coast  the  coun- 
try is  dotted  with  magnificent  hospitals, 
orphanages,  homes  for  the  aged,  and 
other  institutions  founded  and  supported 


The  Woodmen  ol  the  WOi  Itl  i  iigage  in  many 
worthy  causes.  Here  is  some  jilayground  equip- 
ment pro\  ided  for  a  school  at  Lake  Butler,  Florida. 


tained  and  strengthened  their  powerful 
position,  moreover,  in  the  face  of  shrill 
and  often  derisive  criticism  from  the  so- 
called  intelligentsia.  Back  in  the  1920's 
and  1930's,  such  widely  read  authors  as 
H.  L.  Mencken,  Sinclair  Lewis,  and 
George  Bernard  Shaw  took  particular 
delight  in  needling  the  lodges  and  serv- 
ice clubs. 

According  to  Mencken,  any  lodge 
man  was  automatically  a  member  of 
what  he  called  the  "booboisie."  In  his 
best-selling  novel  Bahhiit  Lewis  made 
it  appear  that  anyone  who  belonged  to 
a  service  club  was  a  back-slapping  boost- 
er or  stuffed  shirt  whose  only  real  in- 
terest in  service  was  in  serving  his  own 
interests.  Then  there  was  Shaw's  oft- 
quoted  wisecrack  about  Rotary. 

"Where  is  Rotary  going?"  Shaw  asked. 
"Fll  tell  you  where  Rotary  is  going.  It's 
going  to  lunch." 

(CoiUinitcd  on  page  43) 


by  the  societies,  and  their  gifts  to  com- 
munity betterment,  medical  research, 
and  youth  welfare  programs  are  just  as 
impressive. 

Less  tangible  but  even  more  impor- 
tant are  the  contributions  the  fraternal 
bodies  are  making  to  national  decency, 
integrity,  and  idealism.  Most  of  them 
require  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  stress 


The  Masons  are  famous  for  the  work  they 
do  for  children.  Shown  here  is  a  party  they 
staged  for  cri[)pled  New  York  youngsters. 

adherence  to  the  Golden  Rule  and  loy- 
alty to  the  flag,  and  function  under  high- 
ly democratic  rules  and  bylaws  which 
make  the  lowliest  brother  a  peer  of 
Mister  Big.  Next  to  the  schools  and 
churches,  they  probably  are  doing  more 
to  build  character  and  promote  true 
Americanism  than  any  other  group  of 
organizations. 

The   fraternal  societies   have  main- 


Publications  such  as  these  keep 
fraternal  bonds  strong  among 
millions  o£  influential  Americans. 


Bing  Crosby  with  a  group  of  yoinig  admirers  at  Idaho  Elks  Convalescent  Home 
in  Boise.  The  Elks  also  own  hospitals  for  children  in  Florida,  (icorgia,  Texas. 


There  arc  ni.nu  Lion  philanthropies. 
This  pool  at  Antioch,  Illinois,  was 
made  possible  through  Lion  activity. 


Rotary  is  international  in  scope.  Here 
is  a  self-help  jiroject  in  a  village  in 
India,  jnovided  by  Rotary  members. 


If  War  ShouleJ 


THE  OUTCOME  WILL  DEPEND  PRIMARILY  ON  MEN,  NOT  HARDWARE. 


WE  MUST  START  THINKING  IN  TERMS  OF  THE  MEN  WHO  WILL  DO  THE  FIGHTING. 


By  GEORGE  FIELDING  ELIOT 


HEN  THE  SOVIET  SPUTNIK  flashed 

its  grim  warning  across  our 
skies,  one  question  rose  in 
every  American  mind  —  one  question 
monopolized  the  headlines,  the  airwaves, 
the  congressional  outcries: 

Why?  Why  did  they  get  there  first? 
Behind  that  came  other  questions,  less 


ing  use  of  their  manpower  than  we  do. 

They  stockpile  holh  human  skills  and 
hardware.  We  stockpile  hardware,  period. 

So  they're  gaining  on  us  in  the  race 
for  military  power,  and  they'll  continue 
to  gain  on  us  as  long  as  we  pursue  our 
present  imbecile  military  policy  of  bil- 
lions for  bangs  and  peanuts  for  people. 

They  are  not  yet  ahead  of  us  in  most 
forms  of  fighting  capability,  but  at  the 


Of  course  this  plan  must  include  the 
training  of  people  —  not  just  the  research 
scientists  and  engineers  and  their  tech- 
nical assistants,  but  the  military  person- 
nel who  will  be  going  right  along  with 
the  new  weapon,  helping  to  test  it  and 
preparing  to  use  and  maintain  it  and  to 
train  others  to  do  so  when  it  is  ready. 
The  basic  difference  between  the  Soviet 
system  and  ours  is  that  they  can  count 
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most  American  Gl's  want  to  get  out. 

The  Soviets  stockpile  trained  men. 

emotional,  soberer,  and  more  anxious. 

What  does  it  mean?  Are  they  ahead 
of  us  in  the  weapons  race?  Is  our  sur- 
vival threatened?  How  did  they  do  all 
this? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  is  the 
same. 

The  reason  the  .Soviets  were  the  first 
nation  to  penetrate  outer  space  with  a 
manmade  vehicle,  and  the  reason  they 
have  made  such  spectacular  gains  in 
military  technology  and  readiness  in  re- 
cent years,  boils  down  to  one  major  fact: 

They  do  a  much  better  job  in  mak- 
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present  comparative  rates  of  prog- 
ress they  soon  will  be. 

When  the  Soviets  start  to  de- 
velop a  new  weapons  system,  they 
make  a  plan  and  a  program,  just 
as  we  do,  covering  the  stages  of 
research  and  development,  test, 
production,  and  finally  transition 
to  operational  status. 


on  keeping  these  military  personnel  in 
service  as  long  as  they're  needed.  If  the 
development  of  the  new  gadget  takes  six 
years  or  eight  or  10  from  the  drawing 
board  to  the  first  finished  hardware,  the 
officers  and  technicians  who  started  at 
the  beginning  are  still  in  there  pitching 
when  "production  for  use"  begins.  And 
by  that  time  they  have  begun  the  phased 


You  can't  put  untrained  men  in  tlie  conipii 


Combat  ships  are  being  laid  u}>  in  mothballs. 


A  Our  Regular  Army  will  be  cut  to  15  active  divisions. 


▼  Our  137-wing  Air  Force  program  will  be  cut  to  122. 


a  led  machines  of  war  now  being  used. 

expansion  of  combat  units  to  which  the  new  weapon  can 
be  delivered  for  use. 

In  our  case  the  vast  majority  of  the  uniformed  people 
who  were  in  service  three  or  four  years  ago  are  already 
back  in  civihan  Hfe;  in  six  to  eight  years  we  are  Hlcely  to 
have  two  or  three  almost  complete  personnel  turnovers. 
A  few  dedicated  souls  may  stick  it  out.  Most  don't.  It  is 
no  use  producing  hardware  if  trained  people  are  not  pro- 
duced in  a  parallel  process.  One  of  the  reasons  the  pro- 
duction of  B-52  aircraft  was  cut  back  in  1956  was  the  lack 
of  trained  crews  to  fly  the  planes.  There  were  enough 
bodies  in  the  Air  Force,  but  not  bodies  trained  for  the 
demanding  requirements  of  B-52  flight  crews. 

Failure  to  retain  such  indispensable  people  in  our  armed 
services  can  amount  one  day  to  handing  the  dominion  of 
the  world  to  the  communists  on  a  silver  platter. 

Nor  is  this  just  a  matter  of  one  weapons  system  and  its 
efficient  translation  from  the  research  stage  to  service  use. 
In  these  days  of  revolutionary  advances  in  nuclear  physics, 
electronics,  jet  propulsion  and  space  navigation,  today's 
miracle  is  likely  to  be  outdated  by  tomorrow  afternoon  or 
thereabouts.  For  every  modern  weapons  system  in  actual 
service,  there  is  a  better  one  undergoing  test  and  a  still 
better  one  on  the  drawing  board  or  perhaps  just  taking 
form  in  the  brain  of  some  eager  young  scientist. 

Only  a  professional,  long-service  career  force  of  officers 
and  skilled  enlisted  technicians  can  adjust  themselves  to 
the  successive  changes  of  highly  complex  weapons  and  of 
techniques.  At  any  given  time  the  armaments  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  .Soviet  Union  will  consist  of  a  graded 
group  of  weapons:  Some  of  the  very  latest  models,  others 
somewhat  older,  others  almost  obsolescent  by  the  most 
modern  standards.  At  any  given  time  efficient  fighting  will 
be  a  matter  of  making  the  best  (Continued  on  page  48) 
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His  job  is  to  make  a  good  ivipression  on  millions 


of  Americans.  This  is  the  story  of  Bill's 
unusual  talent  and  hoiv  a  nationwide 


Jbur 


talent  hunt  was  conducted  to  fnd  it. 


By  JOSEPH  C.  KEELEY 


By  the  time  Bill  was  16,  he  was 
conducting  three  shows  on  WFBL. 


3 


FEW  MONTHS  AFTER  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  went  into  production 
with  a  movie  called  Salute  to  the  Ma- 
rines, starring  a  handsome  six-footer, 
William  Lundigan.  Cast  as  an  intrepid 
Marine  captain.  Bill  inflicted  frightful 
casualties  on  Tojo's  armed  forces. 

The  film  was  conceived  to  bolster 
morale  on  the  home  front,  and  to  serve 
as  an  animated  recruiting  poster  for  the 
Marine  Corps.  There  is  no  telling  how 
many  signed  up  in  the  Corps  because  of 
it,  but  one  thing  is  certain  —  it  sold  Bill. 

"We  shot  a  lot  of  the  footage  at  the 
Marine  base  at  San  Diego,"  he  explained, 
"and  the  men  I  met  there  made  a  tre- 
mendous impression  on  me.  I  decided 
that  was  the  branch  of  service  for  me, 
and  a  few  months  later  I  made  it." 

Bill  hadn't  been  in  boot  camp  more 
than  a  couple  of  weeks  when  something 
which  he  hadn't  counted  on  happened. 
One  afternoon  his  platoon  was  informed 
that  it  was  going  to  have  a  special  treat 


that  evening.  There  would  be  movies. 

"Wouldn't  you  know  what  they  had 
on  the  bill,"  he  said  wryly,  "Salute  to  the 
Marines! 

"The  following  morning,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  really  got  star  billing.  When 
the  platoon  fell  in,  the  senior  D.I.  made 
a  little  speech.  'Men,'  he  said,  'it  seems 
we  got  something  unusual  in  this  here 
platoon.  I  figured  that  everyone  here 
was  a  knucklehead,  but  I  guess  I  was 
wrong.  We  got  ourselves  a  hero.  You 
saw  him  at  the  movies  last  night.  You 
saw  him  kill  so  many  Japs  that  there 
probably  aren't  any  left  for  the  rest  of 
you  knuckleheads.  But  I'm  not  worried 
about  that.  What  does  worry  me  is  that 
this  hero  is  also  a  captain.  Now  I  don't 
want  it  said  that  we  have  any  captains 
around  here  that  are  being  treated  like 


Obviously,  Leatherneck  Lundi-  ► 
gan  was  not  standing  inspection 
at  the  time  this  picture  was  taken. 


As  a  WFBL  staffer,  Bill  covered  the  New  York  State  Fair. 

The  day  he  arrived  home,  Bill  proposed  to  Rena  Cournyn.  ► 
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Personal  appearances  call  for  extensi\e  travel.  At 
right  is  Mary  Costa  who  co-stars  in  the  commercials. 


\oinn5es(  meniher  ol  the  Lundigan 
team   is   three-vear-old   "Stacv.  " 


Producing  a  commercial  can  be  a  major  ► 
chore,  requiring  the  use  of  many  sets. 


ordinary   boots,    so   I'm   promoting   him   back   to  captain....' 

"And  that,"  explains  Bill,  "is  how  I  got  to  be  Captain  of  the  Head." 

This  particular  episode  is  one  of  the  few  known  cases  in  which 
Bill  Lundigan  created  an  impression  that  didn't  have  a  favorable 
reaction.  But  that  of  course  is  understandable,  at  least  to  anyone  who 
had  any  first-hand  experience  with  Marine  Corps  drill  instructors 
during  wartime. 

Because  of  his  knack  for  making  friends,  few  people  in  show 
business  have  made  greater  progress  and  have  had  fewer  difficulties 
than  Bill.  Trying  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  a  Hollywood  associate 
said:  "This  town  is  full  of  people  who  manage  to  get  along  by  trad- 
ing on  friendship  or  friendliness.  Usually  it's  just  an  act,  and  some- 
times it's  pretty  poor  acting,  but  with  Lundigan  it's  the  real  thing. 
He  isn't  one  of  those  characters  who  project  personality  or  who  ooze 
friendship.  He's  just  a  naturally  friendly  guy,  and  you  can't  help 
liking  him." 

This  explains  pretty  well  why  Bill  Lundigan  was  able  to  make  the 
jump  from  an  upstate  New  York  radio  station  to  Hollywood,  and 
then  take  on  one  of  the  most  exacting  chores  in  television  —  one 
which  requires  him  to  keep  making  a  good  impression  on  millions  of 
people  week  after  week  after  week. 

You've  probably  seen  him.  After  the  brief  introduction:  "Your 
host  for  the  Chrysler  Corporation.  William  Lundigan.  .  ."  the  tall, 
easygoing  fellow  describes  the  show  you  are  about  to  see,  and  then 
discusses  with  easy  enthusiasm  the  cars  of  the  Forward  Look.  There's 
no  high-pressure  sell,  and  no  smart-alecky  (Coniiiiiied  on  page  39) 


Where  there's  a  Man . . . 


The  cigarette  designed  for  men  that  women  like 


there's  a  Marlboro 


-with  a  filter  that  delivers  a  smoke 
of  surprising  mildness 


The  Marlboro  Filler.  Cellu- 
lose acetate  is  the  modern 
effective  filter  material 
for  cigarettes.  This  um-e- 
touched  photo  shows  the 
cellulose  acetate  in  just  one 
Marlboro  exclusive 
Selectrate  Filter. 


YOU  GET  A  LOT  TO  LIKE . . .  FILTER,  FLAVOR,  FLIP-TOP  BOX 

(From  a  prized  recipe  of  the  world's  great  tobaccos) 


Sturdiest  box  of  all — 
with  exclusive  self-starter 


PRESENTING  BOTH  SIDES  Of  BIG  ISSUES  fACING  THE  NATION 


THIS  MONTH'S  SUBJECT:  SUOVW  CONGRESS  LEGISLATE 

LIMITS  ON  THE  SIZE  OF  A  BUSINESS? 


(PRO)  Yes,  positively  and  definitely, 
if  by  "size"  we  mean  the  economic 
power  of  a  corporation,  the  number  of 
industries  in  which  it  may  engage,  the 
number  of  subsidiaries  and  affiliated 
corporations  it  has,  or  the  degree  to 
which  by  interlocking  directorships 
and  otherwise  it  promotes  concen- 
trated control  of  the  economy. 


Our  Constitution  was  written  by  men  who  believed 
that  the  government  should  be  responsible  to  all  of 
the  people.  Our  American  governments  both  State  and 
National  have  only  limited  powers.  Governments  are 
subject  to  the  people,  and  the  people  are  not  subject 
to  the  governments. 


This  is  not  so  with  the  huge  business  corporations 
that  dominate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  They 
have  come  to  "write  their  own  tickets"  in  that  they 
receive  their  charters,  not  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  from  the  State  Governments  which  under 
the  Fedei'al  Constitution  have  no  power  to  regulate 
the  commerce  in  which  they  engage. 


More  than  that,  many  of  the  giant  corporations  now 
engaged  in  commerce  throughout  the  world  own  sub- 
sidiary corporations  chartered  by  many  foreign  na- 
tions. The  consequence  is  that  these  modern  behe- 
moths have  built  up  a  pattern  of  world  commerce 
which  is  more  responsible  to  the  monopolistic  cartel 
system  of  Europe  than  it  is  to  the  competitive  system 
of  the  United  States. 


If  this  generation  is  to  preserve  the  free  government 
it  has  inherited  from  the  free  people  who  w)'ote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, there  is  no  alternative  but  to  pass  a  national 
corporation  law  which  shall  limit  the  number  of  in- 
dustries in  which  a  single  corporation  may  engage, 
the  number  and  kind  of  the  subsidiaries  it  may  create, 
the  powers  it  may  receive  from  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, and,  finally,  precisely  define  the  duties,  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  all  business  corporations  or 
organizations,  whatever  they  may  be,  engaged  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 


Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney  (D),  U.  S.  Senator  from  Wyoming 


(CON)  Certainly  we  all  recognize  the 
importance  of  small  business,  and  as  a 
small  businessman  I  appreciate  the 
problems  with  which  it  is  confronted. 
The  solution  to  these  problems,  how- 
ever, is  not  simply  the  denunciation 
of  big  business.  Bigness  in  itself  is  not 
a  crime. 


I  am  not  contending  that  every  big  business  is  a 
paragon  of  purity  or  a  model  of  respectability,  but  I 
do  know  that  our  present  industrial  structui-e  during 
the  past  300  years  has  been  largely  instrumental,  un- 
der our  American  form  of  government,  in  developing 
our  nation  from  a  mere  infant  to  the  stature  of  a  giant 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Our  giants  in  industry  such  as  du  Pont,  General 
Motors,  General  Electric,  U.  S.  Steel,  etc.,  are  ofttimes 
condemned  by  some  as  representing  an  undesirable 
"concentration"  of  power,  known  as  "big  business," 
harming  their  competitors,  the  purchasing  public,  and 
small  business.  However,  recent  investigations  by 
congressional  committees  have  failed  to  produce  any 
tangible  evidence  to  prove  that  this  is  true. 

These  companies  indeed  represent  a  concentration 
of  money,  research,  and  managerial  skills,  but  nylon 
is  a  good  example  of  how  big  business  benefits  the 
small  businessman  and  the  purchasing  public. 

Although  du  Pont  spent  more  than  $20  million 
developing  nylon  over  a  period  of  12  years,  the  com- 
pany now  sells  enough  staple  for  the  average  dress 
for  less  than  two  dollars.  On  its  way  to  the  consumer 
the  staple  passes  through  the  hands  of  small  business- 
men —  spinners,  weavers,  designers,  wholesalers,  re- 
tailers, etc.  —  and  when  the  consumer  pays  the  bill 
a  substantial  part  of  the  price  tag  goes  to  small  busi- 
ness and  labor. 

Many  similar  examples  of  other  big  business  orga- 
nizations could  be  given,  if  space  permitted,  to  prove 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Congress  should  not 
attempt  to  legislate  limits  on  the  size  of  business. 


John  J.  Wilhams  (R),  U.  S.  Senator  from  Delaware 
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MOST  AMERICANS  DO 
WAR  WITH  COMMUNI 

By  JOHN  S.  GLEaS 

NATIONAL  COMMANDER 
THE   AMERICAN  LEGION 


EVENTEEN  YEARS  AGO  the  OUtlook 

for  the  free  world  was  pretty 
1^  bleak.  Hitler,  with  an  assist  from 
his  junior  partner  Mussolini,  had  over- 
run most  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Far  East 
the  Japanese  were  steadily  expanding 
their  so-called  Greater  East  Asia  Co- 
Prosperity  Sphere. 

Even  so,  many  Americans  were  apa- 
thetic about  the  emergency.  In  his  Proc- 
lamation of  an  Unlimited  Emergency, 
dated  May  27,  1941,  President  Roose- 
velt  recognized    this   when   he  said: 
"Some  people  seem  to  think  that  we  are 
not  attacked  until  bombs  actually  drop 
on  New  York  or  San  Francisco  or 
New  Orleans  or  Chicago.  But  they 
are  simply  shutting  their  eyes  to  the 
lesson  we  must  learn  from  the  fate 
of  every  nation  that  the  Nazis  have 
conquered.  .  .  ." 

Today  we  face  a  menace  that  is 
even  greater  than  that  of  1941,  and 
we  are  doing  so  with  the  same  dan- 
gerous complacency  that  we  showed 
then.  Indeed,  we  are  more  com- 


In  ^Vorld  War  II, 
the  big  problem 
was  jjroduction. 


Much  study  is  necessary  before  we  can  produce  modern  weapons. 


placent.  Seventeen  years  ago  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
war  that  we  could  recognize  as  such.  The  war  that  is 
being  waged  today,  with  this  nation  as  the  prime  target 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  is  so  diabolical  in  concept  and  execu- 
tion that  many  Americans  do  not  even  realize  that  we 
are  at  war. 

On  December  7,  1941,  the  United  States  was  jolted 


It  took  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  to  wake  us  up  in  1941. 

out  of  its  lethargy  by  the  sneak  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor.  A  catastrophe  which 
could  not  possibly  happen  took  place. 
Our  Pacific  Fleet  was  crippled  and  2,403 
American  boys  were  killed  in  an  attack 
that  was  under  way  while  diplomats  were 
talking  peace.  The  lesson  was  a  bitter 
and  costly  one,  but  at  least  it  awoke 
Americans  to  the  fact  that  we  were  at 
war,  and  it  provided  a  powerful  incen- 
tive to  the  winning  of  World  War  II. 

A  few  weeks  ago  America  and  the 
world  generally  got  another  jolt  when 
the  Soviet  Union  launched  its  sputnik. 
There  was  a  followup  to  this  days  later 
when  the  Russians  rocketed  a  larger 
satellite  into  outer  space.  These  achieve- 
ments, I  need  hardly  remind  you,  produced  the  utmost  dismay 
in  the  free  world.  Certainly  there  is  every  reason  for  a  general 
feeling  of  consternation,  but  if  we  react  intelligently  to  these 
demonstrations  of  Soviet  technological  skill,  they  may  turn  out 
to  be  our  salvation.  Indeed  they  can  provide  a  lesson  as  valu- 
able as  Pearl  Harbor  without  exacting  the  fearful  cost  of  that 
tragic  event. 

However,  I  am  afraid  that  most  Americans  have  not  recog- 
nized the  true  significance  of  the  Russian  sputniks.  To  most 
people  they  spell  out  only  that  the  scientists  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  forged  ahead  of  us.  There  is  more  to  it  than  that.  Not  only 
have  the  communist  leaders  demonstrated  their  new  power, 
they  have  lost  no  time  in  telling  the  world  how  they  intend  to 
use  it.  It  is  unfortunate  that  more  Americans,  distracted  by  the 
objects  spinning  in  space,  have  not  kept  a  closer  eye  on  U.S.S.R. 
diplomatic  and  propaganda  maneuvers.  For  one  thing,  the 
Russians  have  served  notice  on  nations  friendly  to  the  United 
States  that  the  time  has  come  to  break  their  ties  and  come  to 
terms  with  the  communists.  In  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere 
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ING! 


^V'ill  the  Soviet  sputnik,  a  model  of 
which  is  shown  here,  arouse  us  today? 


volved  and  the  price  we  have  to  pay. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  are 
in  deadly  peril.  To  the  rulers  in  the 
Kremlin,  the  Uaited  States  is  the  ulti- 
mate enemy.  Communism  has  never 
deviated  from  its  goal  of  world  dom- 
ination. Communism  cannot  exist 
side  by  side  with  capitalism.  That 
fact  is  basic  communist  doctrine,  and 
has  been  proclaimed  repeatedly  by 
Marx,  Lenin,  and  every  other  red  doc- 
trinaire. The  latest  expression  was 
Khrushchev's  remark  that  the  two 
systems  cannot  live  together  and  that 
it  would  therefore  be  necessary  for 
the  Soviets  to  push  the  Western 
World  into  the  grave.  And  that  was 
meant  in  a  very  literal  sense,  since 
that  is  the  communist  way  of  doing 
things. 

As  the  bulwark  of  the  capitalistic 
world,  the  United  States  is  the  only 


We  had  the  reds  on  the  run  in  Korea.  \Vhen 
they  called  for  a  timeout  we  obliged  them. 

they  have  stepped  up  their  anti-Ameri- 
can campaigns,  and  in  the  United  Na- 
tions they  have  bluntly  declared  that 
they  are  not  interested  in  participating 
in  any  further  talks  about  disarmament. 

To  the  challenge  of  Soviet  missiles 
and  satellites,  the  United  States  has  re- 
acted vigorously.  Military  and  civilian 
experts  in  those  fields  have  been  ordered 
to  proceed  on  a  crash  program  to  equal 
and  surpass  the  technical  advances  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  However,  much  more  than 
this  is  necessary.  We  have  to  be  able  to 
checkmate  the  Soviets  in  the  diplomatic 
moves  they  are  making  all  over  the 
world,  and  this  means  that  Americans 
must  understand  the  risks  that  are  in- 


(.lonnko  in  one  ol  his  Ire- 
quent  attacks  on  the  U.  S. 


big  barrier  to  world  rule  by  the  Kremlin  gang. 
This  fact  is  so  well  recognized  that  there  is 
no  need  to  amplify  it  here.  However,  you 
may  be  sure  that  if  the  cold  war  ever  turns 
hot,  the  United  States  will  be  the  first  to  rate 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  kind  of  attention?  That  we  can  only 
guess  at.  We  do  know  that  the  Red  Army 
represents  a  fearsome  concentration  of  man- 
power and  firepower.  The  Soviets  have  nu- 
clear weapons,  missiles,  and  excellent  planes, 
as  well  as  more  traditional  items  of  ordnance, 
reported  to  be  highly  efficient  and  available 
in  quantity.  Their  seapower  is  formidable, 
with  a  submarine  fleet  that  poses  a  threat  not 
only  to  the  free  world's  navies  but  to  its 
coastal  cities  as  well.  Manpower  is  available 
to  them  in  tremendous  numbers,  with  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  in  the  red  reser- 
voirs. Still,  those  vast  hordes  are  not  entirely 
an  asset.  Recent  upheavals  in  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  China  indicate  that  the  communist 
hierarchy  cannot  count  on  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  its  minions.  For  that  matter,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Kremlin  mob- 
sters have  serious  doubts  about  the  Russian 
people  themselves. 

History  tells  that  in  World  War  II  the 
Russian  people  cheered  the  arrival  of  the 
German  Wehnnocht,  and  that  Russian  units 
joined  the  Germany  Army  to  fight  the  com- 
munist oppressors.  It  also  tells  how  the 
Germans  stupidly  threw  away  this  oppor- 
tunity by  their  brutality  toward  the  Russian 
people.  There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  Rus- 
sians can  be  persuaded  to  rise  up  against  their 
bosses  in  the  Kremlin,  and  such  an  upris- 
ing would  have  little  chance  at  the  present 
time.  Even  so,  we  can  at  least  make  an  in- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


U.  S.  air  bases,  such  as  this  in  the  Middle  Last,  ser\c  to  distoiuage  aggression. 
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What's  new  in  outboard  powerplants 
for  the  pleasure-boat  mariner. 

By  STEPHEN  PORTER 


TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION  Americans 
—about  one  in  every  seven— took 
to  the  waterways  with  the  aid  of 
more  than  five  miMion  outboard  motors 
in  1957.  If  the  motor  manufacturers' 
guesses  and  planning  are  correct,  the 
number  of  outboard  sailors  will  increase 
by  as  many  as  two  million  in  195K  and 
the  outboard  fleet  will  be  powered  by  at 
least  600,000  new  engines. 

Some  of  the  reasons  behind  the  motor 
makers'  estimates  are  seen  in  the  offer- 
ings exhibited  during  the  current  boat 
show  season,  which  began  in  January 
with  New  York's  National  Motor  Boat 
Show  and  is  now  moving  across  the 
country  through  Chicago  and  on  to  San 
Francisco. 

As  the  manufacturers  are  telling  it  at 
the  shows,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  will  be  induced  to  take  up  out- 
boarding  for  the  first  time  in  1958,  or 
to  trade  for  new  equipment,  by  such 
innovations  as  these: 

More  power.  Four  companies  are 
showing  motors  of  50  horsepower  or  more— the  top  being 
70  horsepower— an  array  of  brawn  such  as  has  never  been 
seen  in  this  field  before.  The  manufacturers  insist  that  they 
are  not  appealing  to  the  hot-rodder  but  to  the  man  interested 
in  family  boating— which  requires  large  craft  to  accommo- 
date mama,  papa,  the  kids,  grandma,  the  dog,  and  their 
appurtenances— and  to  the  man  who  wants  his  own  boat 
for  offshore  fishing  along  the  coasts,  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  on  the  larger  rivers. 

New  engineering  ideas.  V-type  engines  are  available  for 
the  first  time  in  the  offerings  of  two  companies.  There's  a 
three-cyhnder  inline  model  of  a  kind  never  before  put  on 
the  market.  And  the  one  company  that  makes  six-cylinder 
motors  now  has  two  models  in  this  category.  The  two- 
cylinder  jobs,  which  were  about  the  only  kind  available 
until  a  few  years  ago,  are  completely  different  from  last 
year's  models,  according  to  the  engineers. 

Lighter  weight.  In  the  face  of  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  larger  motors  (the  average  horsepower  was  16.3  in 
1957,  as  against  4.7  in  1947),  manufacturers  have  turned 
their  attention  again  to  the  attribute  that  first  lifted  the  out- 
.  board  out  of  the  novelty  class— its  portability.  One  company 


has  pruned  seven  pounds  from  its  popular  10-horsepower 
fishing  motor. 

Economy.  While  there  have  been  price  increases  (al- 
though at  least  one  company  announced  price  reductions), 
the  cost  per  horsepower  has  again  decreased  in  line  with  a 
trend  that  has  been  under  way  for  several  years.  The  econ- 
omy angle  that  is  being  talked  about  the  most,  however,  is 
a  claimed  increase  in  miles  and  hours  per  gallon  resulting 
from  improved  fueling  systems  and  lessened  friction. 

Quiet  operation.  With  perhaps  seeming  paradox,  manu- 
facturer representatives  attending  booths  at  the  shows  tend 
to  speak  those  words  in  a  manner  that  could  be  considered 
shouting.  There  are  reasons.  Although  much  progress  has 
been  made  during  recent  years  in  reducing  the  noise  out- 
put of  outboard  motors,  they  still  have  to  live  down  an  old 
reputation  for  noisiness.  Quieter  operation,  say  the  manu- 
facturers, has  been  achieved  by:  Reducing  vibration;  iso- 
lating the  vibration  that  remains  from  the  motor  hood  and 
the  boat  hull,  which  can  act  as  sounding  boards;  soundproof 
motor  covers:  quieter  gears  and  carburetor  air  intakes. 
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Horsepower  leader  for  Mercury  (Kiekhaefer  Corpora- 
tion, Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin)  is  the  new  Mark  78,  a 
six-cylinder  inline  motor  rated  at  70  horsepower.  The 
motor  starts  and  runs  in  either  direction,  eliminating  the 
need  for  a  forward-neutral-reverse  transmission  and 
permitting  a  single  lever  remote  control  combining  start- 
ing, throttling,  and  forward-reverse  shifting.  Other  fea- 
tures stressed  by  the  manufacturer  include:  Electric 
starter  and  generator  as  standard  equipment;  a  compact- 
ness that  permits  dual  installation  with  motors  16  inches 
apart  (center-to-center  distance)  and  with  a  34-inch 
transom  notch  or  cutout;  automobile-like  hydraulic 
shock  absorbers  that  absorb  the  shock  when  the  motor 
strikes  a  floating  or  submerged  obstruction;  fixed  jet 
carburetors. 

Other  models  in  the  Kiekhaefer  line  include  the  Mark 
75,  rated  at  60  horsepower  (and  also  a  six-cylinder  inline 
engine);  the  40-horsepower  Mark  55,  and  30-,  22-,  20-, 
10-,  and  6-horsepower  models. 

Scott-Atwater  (Scott-Atwater  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Minneapolis)  announced  its  entry  in  the  big-horse- 
power field  just  before  the  show  season  opened  —  the 
Flying  Scott,  rated  at  60  horsepower  by  the  Outboard 
Boating  Club  of  America  and  the  only  three-cylinder 
motor  being  offered. 

The  manufacturer  talks  about  serving  a  market  rang- 


Fishcrmen  will  like  the  new,  lighter  Johnson  10-hp. 


A  twin  installation  of  Mercm  y  six-cylinder  Mark  78's. 


Styling.  Apparently  acknowledging  the  woman's  influence 
on  the  family  purse  strings,  manufacturers  are  presenting 
motors  in  such  colors  as  Sun  Yellow,  Beach  White,  Satin 
Green,  Riviera  Blue,  Shell  Beige,  and  Tahiti  Yellow.  They 
are  also  talking  about  "new  colors  to  complement  any  boat." 

The  highest  horsepower  models  this  year  are  in  the  lines 
of  Mercury,  Scott-Atwater,  Johnson,  and  Evinrude. 


ing  from  owners  of  runabouts  to  owners  of  cruisers  with 
this  motor  because  of  its  compactness,  low  weight  (total: 
160  pounds)  per  horsepower,  and  smooth  operation  re- 
sulting from  the  three-cylinder  design. 

Scott-Atwater  has  another  new  model,  the  22-horsepower 
Sports  Scott,  designed  to  provide  "big  motor  performance 
at  modest  cost."  This  company  also  offers  the  3. 6-horse- 
power Scotty;  two  40-horsepower  models;  and  others  of 
16,  10,  7.5  and  5  horsepower. 

Johnson  (Johnson  Motors,  Waukegan,  Illinois)  says  the 
"V  age  has  come  to  outboard  boating"  with  the  introduction 
of  its  four-cylinder  V  engine,  the  Super  Sea-Horse  50,  OBC 
rated  at  50  horsepower. 

In  the  V  engine,  Johnson  explains,  the  inertia  force  of 
one  piston  is  offset  by  the  inertia  force  of  the  opposite  pis- 
ton, as  automakers  have  discovered.  This  results  in  less 
vibration,  smoother  flow  of  power  to  the  crankshaft,  and 
greatly  reduced  noise. 

Johnson  has  the  growing  family  market  in  mind  in  pre- 
senting this  motor,  "which  will      (Continued  on  page  38) 
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Send  for  YOUR  Colorful  New  1958  Emlilein  Gotoloi 


Features  many  outstanding  values  for  members 
of  The  American  Legion  and  the  Auxiliary. 

Send  for  your  Free  copy  today. 


6  SPECIALS  TAKEN  FROM  THE  NEW  '58  CATALOG  = 


NYLON  JACKET 

New— modern  — practical.  Light- 
weight with  all  the  beneficial  fea- 
turesof  washable100%  nylon.  Blue 
with  gold  emblem  (No.  70280)  or 
white  with  blue  emblem  (No.  70284) 
in  small,  medium,  large  and  extra- 
large.  Each  $6.95 


SWEAT  SHIRT 

Navy  with  gold  emblem.  Fleece 
lined  cotton.  Raglan  sleeves.  Pull 
over  style  In  small,  medium,  large 
and  extra  large.  No.  70684. 
Each  $2.75 


TIES-AII  wool,  full  length  with 
new  button  down  feature.  Always 
a  neat,  uniform  appearance  with- 
out using  a  tie  clip.  Just  tie,  slip 
small  end  through  loop  attached 
to  large  end,  and  button  down. 
Blue  (No.  75201)  or  Gold  (No. 
75205).  Each  $1.10 

UNIFORM  SHIRTS-Regula- 

tion  style  of  finest  pre-shrunk 
broadcloth.  Fast  color.  Large  but- 
ton-down pockets  and  shoulder 
straps.  White  No.  70300  .  .  $4.20 
Blue  No.  70400.  .  .  $4.50 


UNIFORM  BELT  BUCKLE 

Design  stamped  into  metal  with 
attractive  gold-highlighted  finish. 
Slide  attachment  to  fit  wide  1%" 
belt.  Finishing  touch  for  every 
Legionnaire's  uniform.  No.  75220. 
Each  $1.95 

BELT  in  black  cowhide  to  fit  above 
buckle.  Specify  waist  measure- 
ment. No.  75230. 

Each  $2.00 


CUSTOM  DESK  SET 

Featuring  Paper-Mate  pen  with  the 
piggy-back  refill.  "Jet  Swivel"  pen 
holder  permits  point  to  be  ex- 
posed, preventing  leakage  or  stop- 
page. Non-tarnishable  gold  en- 
graving plate  with  your  name 
engraved  free  if  remittance  accom- 
panies order.  Base  in  black  or 
white.  Specify  No.  72190. 
Each  $4.95 


PAPER-MATE  CAPRI  BALLPOINT  with  Legion 

Emblem.  No.  72171.  Only  $1.95 


AUTO  EMBLEM 

Solid  bronze,  copper  finish  3" 
American  Legion  emblem.  No 
complicated  attachments.  No. 
72503.  Each  $1.00 


AUTO  PLATE— Heavy  gauge  steel  with  baked- 
on  enamel,  assuring  long  life.  No.  72502  .  .  $1.00 


National  Emblem  Sales,  Box  1055,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

Please  ship  the  following  to:    (Print)  Name  

C]  Please  send  a  1958  Emblem  Catalog  Street  

Current  Membership  No   City  


.State.. 


Stock  Number 

Size 

Color 

Item 

Quantity 

Amount 

Enclosed  is  check  or  money  order  for  Total  $.. 


VETERANS 


A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH  ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


INSUR21NCE  DIVIDENDS  TO  BE  ABOUT 
THE  SAME  IN  1958  AS  IN  1957: 

The  Veterans  Administration  has  announced  that 
insurance  dividends  on  WWl  and  WW2  service  life 
insurance  will  be  approximately  the  same  this  year 
as  last  year.  .  .  .  Dividends  will  be  paid  about  the 
anniversary  date  of  each  policy. 

*  ^  ^ 

VETS  CARRYING  SERVICE  TERM  INSURANCE 
HAD  BETTER  KNOW  ITS  LONG-RANGE  MEANING: 

Thousands  of  WW2  veterans  who  are  still 
carrying  their  service  insurance  (NSLI)  in  the  form 
of  "low-cost"  term  policies  --  instead  of 
converting  it  to  a  permanent  plan  of  insurance  -- 
had  better  take  a  second  look  at  it,  if  the 
experience  of  several  thousand  WWl  veterans  who 
hung  onto  term  insurance  too  long  is  any  guide. 

Term  insurance  is  devised  to  be  cheap  when  you 
are  young,  and  thus  afford  a  young  man  with  a 
growing  family,  who  hasn't  reached  the  peak  of  his 
earning  power,  a  chance  to  buy  a  lot  of  protection 
for  his  family  at  low  cost.  .  .  .  This  cheapness  is 
only  achieved  by  (a)  stripping  the  policy  of  any 
savings  value,  and  (b)  by  charging  premiums  to 
cover  only  the  age  group  in  which  each  insured 
person  may  be  at  present^ 

Because  it  has  no  savings  value ,  an  NSLI  term 
policy  has  no  value  except  as  a  death  claim.  .  .  . 
All  former  premiums  are  lost  if  it  is  necessary  to 
drop  the  policy. 

Because  the  premiums  only  cover  your  own  age 
group.  NSLI  term  premium  payments  are  very  low 
when  you  are  very  young,  and  very  high  when  you  are 
very  old.  .  .  .  They  go  up  each  five  years.  ...  In 
younger  years  many  survive  and  few  die  so  the  cost 
of  a  few  death  claims  each  year  is  spread  over  many 
survivors.   ...  In  older  years,  more  die  and  fewer 
survive,  so  the  cost  of  more  death  claims  each 
year  is  spread  over  fewer  survivors. 

The  premiums  on  a  510,000  term  policy  are  twice 
as  much  at  age  55  as  they  are  at  40.  .  .  .  They  are 
three  times  as  much  at  60  --  and  nearly  five  times 
as  much  at  65  --  as  they  are  at  40.  .  .  .A  policy 
costing  $100.60  a  year  at  age  40  will  cost 
$1,118.80  a  year  at  age  75. 

To  see  what  happens,  look  at  the  90  to  95  age 
group.   .   .   .  Roughly  9  out  of  14  of  them  will  not 
survive  any  given  year.  ...  So  each  year  each  14 
people  in  this  age  group  who  might  carry  $10,000 
NSLI  term  insurance  policies  would  have  to  pool 
890,000  to  cover  the  claims  of  the  9  who  wouldn't 
survive.  ...  It  actually  works  out  to  a  premium  of 
$6,558.80  a  year  at  age  90  to  carry  $10,000  term 
insurance . 

Many  WWl  veterans  who  did  not  convert  to 
permanent  insurance  plans  in  their  middle  years 


have  today  reached  the  tragic  point  where,  at 
retirement  age,  they  cannot  afford  the  ever 
increasing  term  premium  payments.   .   .   .  Some  have 
paid  in  more  than  the  policy  is  worth  as  a  claim, 
but  have  to  drop  it  and  get  nothing  back . 

What  to  do?  .  .  .In  any  form,  NSLI  is  the 
cheapest  standard,  personal  life  insurance  a  WW2 
vet  can  carry,  and  it  should  be  the  base  of  his 
insurance  program.  ...  It  is  convertible  to  any  of 
three  permanent  plans,  in  units  of  $1,000  coverage. 

.   .  .  Each  man  must  make  his  own  plan,  based  on  his 
income,  his  other  insurance,  his  needs,  and  his 
personal  savings  and  investment  programs  if  any. 

.  .  .  But  specific  facts,  and  general  advice  should 
be  heeded  now. 

Base  facts  of  permanent  plans  are: 

1 .  Premiums  are  higher .  for  the  young,  than 
term  insurance  --  but  they  do  not  change .  .  .  . 
Example:  $10,000  ordinary  life  NSLI  insurance, 
started  at  age  40,  costs  $251  a  year,  while  the  term 
premium  is  $100.60.  ...  At  60,  the  ordinary  life  " 
premium  is  still  $251,  while  the  term  is  $307  and 
will  sky-rocket  in  the  years  ahead.  .  .  .  At  90 
ordinary  life  is  still  $251  while  the  term 
premium  is  $6,558.80.  ...  A  20 -payment  life  policy 
started  at  age  40  is  $339.90  a  year,  but  at  age  60  it 
is  all  paid  up  and  there  are  no  more  premiums  to  pay. 

2.  The  premium  rate  on  a  permanent  plan  is 
higher,  the  later  in  life  it  is  started  (because  it 
is  based  on  your  remaining  life-expectancy  at  that 
time.)   .   .   .  This  means  that  hanging  on  to  term 
insurance  simply  because  you  are  still  at  an  age 
when  it  is  cheap  is  not  the  saving  it  seems .  .  .  . 
The  longer  you  wait  to  convert  --  if  you  are  able  to 
--  the  more  the  converted  policy  will  cost. 

3.  The  permanent  plans  accumulate  increasing 
value  which  can  be  (a)  borrowed  against  for  any 
purpose  (including  paying  premiums  if  you  are  hard 
up  at  some  future  deadline),  (b)  converted  into  a 
retirement  income,   (c)  turned  into  cash  or  used  to 
buy  a  paid-up  policy  of  lesser  value  --  should  you 
suffer  a  reverse  that  makes  it  impossible  for  you  to 
keep  up  the  payments.   ...  In  this  same  situation 
all  you  can  do  with  a  term  policy  is  drop  it  and  get 
nothing  back. 

What  general  advice  can  you  follow?  .  .  .  Above 
all,  get  all  the  facts  together  --  do  not  let  your 
insurance,  savings  and  retirement  plans  (which  are 
all  of  one  piece)  just  drift  until  you  are  in  a  fix 
where  you  "would  have  done  it  differently  if  you'd 
only  known  about  this  earlier." 

Posts  of  the  Legion  would  do  well  to  bring  the 
meaning  of  term-insurance  to  the  attention  of  all 
WW2  veterans  in  their  communities.   .   .   .The  premium 
tables  on  NSLI  polices  should  be  available  through 
any  American  Legion  service  officer. 
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PENSIONERS  SHOULD  PROMPTLY  FILE 
INCOME  STATEMENTS  WITH  VAt 

Annual  income  questionnaires  to  person  drawing 
VA  pensions  were  sent  out  by  the  VA  in  December . 
.   .   .  Pensioners  who  do  not  return  the  forms 
properly  filled  out  may  have  their  pension  payments 
suspended.  .   .  .  VA  expected  them  back  within  30 
days.  .  .  .  Questionnaires  on  income  are  necessary, 
as  all  pension  payments  are  restricted  to  those 
with  limited  income.   .   .   .  Persons  drawing 
compensation  for  service-connected  disability  or 
death  get  no  questionnaires,  as  there  are  no  income 
restrictions  on  benefits  paid  for  service- 
connected  causes.  .  .  .  Pension  are  based  on 
disabilities  or  deaths  that  are  not  adjudged 
servi ce- connected . 

VA  CHECKS  MAY  NOW  BE  FORWARDEDt 

Starting  January  1,  the  Post  Office  Dep't  may 
forward  VA  checks  to  persons  who  have  moved  to  new 
addresses  --  if  they've  filed  a  change-of -address 
form  with  their  post  office.  .   .  .  Previously,  such 
forwarding  of  gov't  checks  was  prohibited  by  law. 
*     *     *  * 

AWARDS  TO  8V.  OF  WAR-DISABLED 
AFFECTED  BY  LONG  TERM  VA 
COMPENSATION  REVIEW 

More  than  42,000  veterans  have  had  reductions 
in  their  war-disability  compensation  awards  as  the 
result  of  a  continuing  Veterans  Administration 
review  of  awards  made  in  past  years.  .  .  .  Probably 
84,000  more  will  be  similarly  affected  as  the 
review  continues,  or  about  8%  of  all  the  awards 
reviewed.  .  .  .  What  are  the  facts  behind  this 
second  look  at  war-disability  claims  previously 
allowed  by  the  VA? 

Many  errors  were  made  in  making  the  original 
awards,  the  General  Accounting  Office  told  Congress 
in  1954.   ...  It  said  a  sample  investigation  of 
1,000  cases  in  Washington,  D.C.,  showed  that  VA 
errors  had  resulted  in  some  compensation  grants  in 
excess  of  legal  entitlement .  .  .  .  The  House 
veterans  affairs  committee  immediately  asked  the 
VA  to  make  a  broader  study  to  see  if  this  were 
generally  true. 

The  VA  started  in  1954  to  review  1,700,000 
compensation  grants  made  in  the  past.   ...  By  last 
November  it  had  reviewed  621,000  of  them  and  had 
more  than  a  million  to  go .  .  .  .  VA  chief  Harvey 
Higley  (since  resigned)  said  then  that  7.8%  of  the 
621,000  were  found  in  error  --  a  total  of  48,394. 
.  .  .92.2%  were  found  to  have  been  correctly 
adjudicated  initially. 

Of  the  awards  adjudged  to  have  been  in  error, 
compensation  was  increased  for  5,241,  with  many 
large  retroactive  payments  to  those  who  were  found 
not  to  have  been  awarded  enough  compensation.  .  .  . 
Compensation  was  reduced  in  19,628  cases.  ...  It 
was  eliminated  in  an  additional  23,344  instances. 

Of  those  eliminated,  16,668  were  elimated 
because  VA  determined  that  the  extent  of  the 
disabilities  had  shrunk  to  a  point  below  the 
legally  compensable  level  (10%  disability  on  the  VA 
rating  schedule) ....  A  future  worsening  of  their 
disabilities  would  place  these  veterans  back  on  the 
compensation  rolls.  .  .  .  The  balance  of  those 
eliminated  --  6,676  in  all  --  were  adjudged  by  the 


VA  not  to  have  been  service-connected  in  the  first 
place . 

Higley  said  that  most  of  the  errors  were  VA 
mistakes  made  right  after  WW2.  when  the  VA,  with  an 
expanded  and  inexperienced  staff,  was  handling  a 
quantity  of  claims  beyond  its  ability  to  adjudicate 
properly. 

The  review  has  not  looked  at  compensation 
claims  that  were  denied  during  the  same  period,  to 
see  if  the  same  factors  contributing  to  error  had 
prevented  some  just  claims  from  being  awarded.  .  .  . 
Higley  told  the  1957  American  Legion  Convention  he 
believed  that  the  denials  should  be  reviewed. 

VA  says  no  reductions  have  been  made  unless  (1) 
the  error  in  the  original  award  is  "clear  and 
unmistakable"  and  (2)  no  reasonable  doubt  on  behalf 
of  the  veteran  exists  in  its  opinion. 

Every  veteran  whose  award  is  reduced  has  an 
appeal  right,  and  his  former  award  is  continued  for 
two  months  after  an  adverse  finding. 

During  this  review,  the  American  Legion  asked, 
and  was  given,  the  right  to  inspect  each  adverse 
finding  in  which  the  veteran  was  currently  on 
record  as  having  authorized  the  Legion  to  represent 
him.  .  .  .  These  the  VA  reports  automatically  to 
the  Legion's  Washington  office,  where  Legion 
rehabilitation  experts  scrutinize  them  to  see  if 
VA's  claim  of  original  error  is  legally  justified. 

;!<  * 

MARINE  CORPS  HEROES 
LISTED  IN  NEW  BOOK: 

Just  out  is  a  huge  reference  book  on  heroes  of 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  with  621  pages  listing  in 
great  detail  awards  to  U.  S.  Marines  down  through 
the  years.  .  .  .  Appropriately  titled  "Heroes.  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps.  1861-1955"  the  book  gives  a  complete 
list  of  citations  to  Marines,  and  in  addition  lists 
and  illustrates  in  color  the  service  medals  of  all 
our  armed  forces.  .  .  .  Author  is  Mrs.  Jane 
Blakeney,  widow  of  Marine  Major  Arthur  Blakeney, 
herself  a  WWl  Marine  and  retired  head  of  the 
Decorations  and  Medals  branch  of  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps.  .  .  .  Book  lists  at  $10,  or,  with  cash 
directly  to  the  publisher .  $9.00.  .  .  .  Available 
from  Blakeney  Publisher .  Shoreham  Bldg.  Lobby  3. 
Washington  5.  D.C. 

FIRM  LISTS  DEVICES 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED: 

Many  items,  devices  and  appliances  especially 
needed  by  persons  with  various  physical  disabili- 
ties are  listed  in  a  new  catalog  of  the  Fascole 
Corp.,  229  4th  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.,  which  calls 
itself  "the  shopping  center  for  the  physically 
disabled . " 

*    *    *  * 
WANTS  MEDICAL  SOCIAL  SECURITY] 

Latest  move  for  new  expansion  of  Social 
Security  is  a  bill  proposed  by  Rep.  Aime  J.  Forand 
(R.I.).  .   .   .  His  bill  would  (1)  raise  present 
Social  Security  benefits  10%  and  (2)  provide 
medical  benefits  for  all  persons  eligible  to 
receive  existing  Social  Security  benefits.   .   .  . 
To  pay  for  the  new  costs,  Forand 's  bill  would 
increase  the  present  Social  Security  tax  rate,  and 
increase  the  amount  of  income  to  be  taxed.  .  .  .  Big 
organized  labor  is  for  Forand 's  bill.  .  .  .  Big 
organized  medicine  is  against. 
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NEWS  ofJJ-^- 


mertcan  Legion 

and  Veterans'  Affairs 


How  The  American  Legion 

Looks  at  the  Missile  Race 


Are  we  falling  behind  the  Soviet 
Union  in  important  weapons  aspects? 

Is  interservice  rivalry  doing  serious 
damage  to  the  progress  of  the  U.  S. 
Armed  Forces? 

Will  huge  additional  expenditures  of 
money  be  needed  to  up-date  our  de- 
fenses? 

What  action  will  The  American  Le- 
gion urge  upon  Congress  regarding  the 
missile  race  this  year? 

Will  political  or  economic  groups  in 
our  country  hamstring  needed  action  in 
weapons  development  this  year  by  their 
own  conflicts  of  interest? 

The  American  Legion  Magazine 
posed  these  and  other  related  questions 
to  James  R.  Wilson,  director  of  The 
American  Legion  Nat'l  Security  Com- 
mission recently,  to  present  to  Legion- 
naires the  views  of  the  Legion's  division 
specializing  in  defense  matters. 

A  digest  of  his  comments  is  presented 
below: 

L  The  U.  S.  missile  program  is  prob- 
ably the  best  in  the  world  in  its  breadth 
and  variety.  The  Soviet  Union  has  ad- 
vanced further  in  one  or  more  specific 
items.  These  reveal  a  Soviet  scientific 
base  in  weapons  development  that  may 
not  easily  be  surpassed. 

2.  Interservice  rivalry  has  been  over- 
played as  a  drawback  to  our  weapons 
development  program.  Interservice  com- 
petition creates  some  mischief,  but  it 
has  great  values  too. 

Our  separate  "rival"  missile  programs 
are  developing  many  different  types  of 
missiles  against  which  an  enemy  must 
develop  different  defenses. 

The  idea  that  we  should  settle  on 
"just  one  missile  project"  could  be  sui- 
cidal. 

We  are  making,  in  our  diverse  proj- 
ects, many  significant  advances  that 
have  not  yet,  and  should  not  be,  talked 
about.  And  we  are  concurrently  devel- 
oping missiles  that  are  guided  or  aimed 
on  sev'eral  different  principles. 

3.  What  is  most  needed  in  the  inter- 
service development  of  a  variety  of  mis- 
sile projects  is  more  flexibility  in  the  De- 
fense Department  to  coordinate  them. 

Missile  Chief  Holladay  has  nominal 
authority  to  coordinate  them.  However, 
he  lacks  leeway  to  switch  missile  funds 


from  one  project  to  another  according 
to  how  the  ball  bounces. 

We  need  a  single  missile  appropria- 
tion, for  which  the  Defense  Dep't  would 
be  responsible,  far  more  than  a  single 
missile  project. 

4.  The  American  Legion  does  not 
presently  believe  that  a  drastic  change 
is  needed  in  the  structure  of  the  De- 
fense Dep't. 

The  Legion  opposes  the  suggestion 
being  put  forth  in  some  quarters  that 
we  must  give  up  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  place  a  single  Chief  of  Staff 
o\er  all  branches  of  the  military. 

5.  Some  increase  in  defense  spending 
is  essential.  The  Legion  has  committed 
itself  to  support  all  additional  expenses 
that  are  necessary  to  forward  our  weap- 
ons program  at  top  speed. 

The  Defense  Dep't  may  ask  for  about 
1  billion  dollars  more  than  its  modern 
"normal"  budget  of  about  38  billion. 

Granted  a  well-thought-out  budget 
request  by  the  Defense  Dep't,  the  Le- 
gion would  support  it  and  oppose  hack- 
ing away  at  it  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
or  any  group  motivated  chiefly  by  econ- 
omy-mindedness. 


6.  There  is  bi-partisan  agreement  that 
we  must  step  up  our  weapons  develop- 
ment program.  Civilian  groups,  too,  are 
mostly  in  favor  of  the  idea. 

There  is  some  quibbling  about  how 
to  pay  the  freight,  and  the  most  trouble 
from  special-interest  groups  may  come 
from  seeing  who  the  extra  cost  can  be 
passed  off  to. 

The  Legion  believes  the  extra  cost, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  uni\ersal  obli- 
gation of  U.  S.  citizenry. 

It  will  oppose  seeking  the  extra  funds 
by  chopping  off  benefits  to  disabled  vet- 
erans, or  veterans'  widows  and  orphans, 
which  is  one  proposed  method. 

Many  tax-conscious  groups  ha\e  re- 
sponded to  the  situation  by  inging  budg- 
et cuts  that  affect  others  but  not  them. 

There  is  some  fat  in  the  Federal 
budget  that  could  be  remo\ed  without 
hurting  anyone  with  any  legal  or  moral 
entitlement  to  Federal  assistance.  Most 
of  it  seems  untouchable,  as  it  represents 
people  or  projects  that  are  political 
sacred  cows. 

Probably  the  biggest  hassle  over 
weapons  development  will  center 
around  how  to  pay  the  bill. 

7.  The  long  range  problems  posed  by 
the  Soviet  satellite  launching  pose  the 
biggest  questions. 

The  Sputniks,  by  demonstrating  So- 
viet scientific  achievements,  have  chal- 
lenged our  educational  capacity  to  pro- 
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duce  scientists  at  a  pace  to  match  the 
Soviets. 

Must  we  uproot  our  entire  secondary 
school  system,  take  a  harder  attitude 
toward  students'  resistance  to  difficult 
subjects,  wipe  out  easy  elective  courses, 
construct  different  curricula  for  children 
of  different  abilities,  review  or  modify 
our  compulsory  education  laws  —  or 
what? 

Nobody  has  final  answers,  but  these 
questions  have  been  thrown  into  sharper 
focus  than  ever. 

The  Legion  recommends  reviews  of 
basic  state  education  and  child  labor 
laws— many  of  which,  however  sound 
in  principle,  were  drafted  in  a  different 
era  and  may  need  updating. 

The  Legion  also  favors  Federal  aid 
for  the  higher  education  of  selected 
talented  youngsters,  especially  in  the 
scientific  fields. 

8.  How  about  defense  against  long 
range  missiles?  The  anti-missile  missile 
is  currently  getting  top  attention.  There 
seems  to  be  considerable  confidence  in 
military  circles  that  missiles  can  effec- 
tively be  operated  to  meet  other  mis- 
siles and  destroy  them  in  flight. 

Today,  12)2  years  after  Hiroshima, 
U.  S.  policy  still  does  not  favor  a  na- 
tionwide program  of  bomb-shelter  con- 
struction. 

The  American  Legion  (and  probably 
everyone  else)  does  not  believe  that  our 
present  Civil  Defense  set-up  is  geared 
to  the  realities  of  modern  weapons. 

The  Legion,  which  doesn't  claim  to 
have  the  answer  to  this  enormous  prob- 
lem, does  believe  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment should  play  a  bigger  role  in 
implementing  local  Civil  Defense  prepa- 
rations and  should  increase  the  rank 
and  importance  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Administrator. 

PROMOTION: 

Posts  Go  for  Comic  Book 

More  than  375,000  copies  of  The 
American  Legion  serious  comic  book. 
Saved  by  the  Bell,  had  been  ordered  for 
distribution  to  local  doorsteps  by  Amer- 
ican Legion  Posts  by  Jan.  1,  1958. 


Orders  exceeding  one-third  million 
since  the  comic  first  appeared  as  an  in- 
sert in  the  October  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine, continued  to  reflect  the  quick 
acceptance  of  Saved  by  the  Bell  by  am- 
bitious Posts  as  a  ready  tool  for  local 
public  relations  on  a  mass  basis  at  low 
cost. 

Meanwhile  hundreds  of  local  news- 
papers noted  the  appearance  of  the 
booklet  with  highly  favorable  editorial 
comment. 

Many  Posts  said  they  would  place 
additional  future  orders,  when  their 
treasuries  could  stand  it,  until  they  had 
saturated  their  areas.  (A  coupon  for 
additional  orders  appears  on  this  page. ) 

One  New  Jersey  Legionnaire  wrote: 
"There  are  7,000  doorsteps  in  our  town, 
behind  which  live  28,000  people.  If  we 
re-order  as  fast  as  we  can  afford  it,  all 
28,000  people  will  have  our  message, 
for  the  first  time,  in  this  almost  irresist- 
ibly readable  form  —  at  a  total  cost  of 
$154. 

"With  all  kinds  of  hokum  going 
around  about  veterans  and  the  Legion, 
and  with  many  promoters  preying  on 
people's  sympathy  for  disabled  veterans, 
I  don't  see  how  we  can  let  this  chance 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  Legion  and  its 
free  services  to  veterans  pass  by  —  not 
only  for  our  own  good,  but  as  a  public 
service. 

"You'd  be  surprised  how  many  peo- 
ple have  been  bilked,  and  how  many 
veterans  and  their  widows  have  mis.sed 
out  on  their  rights,  only  because  they 
did  not  know  what  is  in  this  wonderful 
comic  book." 

The  widespread  demand  for  the 
comic  is  illustrated  by  the  sampling  be- 
low of  orders  filled  by  Nat'l  Hq  in  late 
November  and  early  December.  Orders 
during  that  period  included: 

Post  1277,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  100  copies. 
Post  327,  Shawnee,  Kans.,  500. 
Post  317.  South  Boston,  Mass.,  500. 
Post  I,  Denver,  Colo.,  1,000. 
Post  233,  Huntington,  Mass.,  300. 
Post  6,  Atchison,  Kans.,  1,100. 
Post  171,  Crystal  Lake,  III.,  1,000. 
Post  456.  Flint,  Mich.,  1,000. 
Post  147,  East  Paterson,  N.  J..  1. 000. 
Post  106,  Hampton,  Conn.,  100. 
Post  172,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  1.000. 
Post  449,  Akron,  Ohio,  100. 


National  Emblem  Sales  Division,  American  Legion  Nat'l  Hq. 
P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 
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Post  144,  Opalaka,  Fla.,  1,100. 

Post  204,  West  Boyleston,  Mass.,  165. 

Post  301,  Grainfield.  Kans.,  150. 

Post  284.  Bryan,  Ohio,  200. 

Dep't  of  Puerto  Rico,  10,000. 

Post  746,  Dayton,  Ohio,  3.000. 

Post  1,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  1,100. 

Post  69.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1,000. 

Post  300,  Napoleon,  Ohio,  125. 

5th  Dist.  of  Michigan,  1,500. 

Post  29,  Washington,  D.  C,  1,100. 

Post  83,  Wyckofl,  N.  J.,  1,000. 

Post  2,  Augusta,  Me.,  1,500. 

Post  1087,  West  Hempstead.  N.  Y.,  200. 

Post  14,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  1,000. 

Norfolk  County  Council,  Mass..  1,000. 

Post  153,  Hillsboro,  III.,  151. 

Post  98,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  60. 

Oxford  County,  Me.,  2,100. 

Post  14,  Needham,  Mass.,  1,000. 

Post  363,  Hardin,  III..  175. 

Post  275,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  1,000. 

Post  111,  Kansas  Citv,  Kans.,  151. 

Dep't  of  Conn.,  2.000. 

Post  43,  Conimicut,  R.  I.,  250. 

Dep't  of  Kansas,  3,000. 

Post  1407,  Broo.klyn,  N.  Y..  200. 

Post  1941,  La  Grange,  III.,  1.000. 

Post  1066.  Massapequa,  N.  Y.,  1,000. 

Post  4,  Fresno,  Calif.,  1,000. 

Post  93,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y..  200. 

Post  81,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  200. 

Dep't  of  Illinois,  4,000. 

Post  176,  Stepney,  Conn.,  1,500. 

Post  83,  Freeport,  Me.,  200. 

Post  489,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  1,000. 

Post  185,  Agawam,  Mass..  1,010. 

Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  1,000. 

Post  13.  E.  Millinocket,  Me.,  300. 

Post  142,  Fullerton,  Calif.,  200. 

Post  45,  Corning,  Calif.,  110. 

Post  59,  Hugo,  Okla.,  100. 

Post  2.  West  Warwick,  R.  I.,  1,000. 

Post  81,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  200. 

Post  111,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  150. 

Post  78,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  1,000. 

Post  11,  Warren.  R.  I.,  500. 

Post  39,  Arlington,  Mass.,  1,000. 

Post  27,  Hope  Valley,  R.  I.,  200. 

Post  675,  Dayton,  Ohio,  500. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  1,000. 

Post  153,  Peabody,  Mass.,  1,000. 

Post  103,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  1,000. 

Post  293,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  2,000. 

Post  80,  McRae,  Ga.,  110. 

Post  233,  San  Francisco,  Calif..  166. 

Post  39,  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  250. 

Post  306,  Paulding,  Ohio,  151. 

Post  149,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  500. 

Post  163,  Westboro.  Mass.,  200. 

Dep't  of  Utah,  2,000. 

Post  86,  Braintree,  Mass.,  1,000. 

Post  79,  Weymouth,  Mass.,  300. 

Post  355,  Uxbridge.  Mass..  200. 

Post  370,  Overland  Park,  Kans.,  1,500. 

Post  669,  San  Angelo,  Tex..  100. 

Post  277,  Roscoe,  Tex.,  1,000. 

Post  107,  Natick,  Mass.,  1,100. 

Post  566.  Akron,  Ohio,  300. 

Post  565,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  500. 

Post  191.  Wilmington,  III.,  300. 

Post  4,  Gardiner,  Me.,  1,000. 

Post  147.  Jasper,  Ind.,  100. 

Post  1.  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  1,000. 

16th  Dist.  of  Missouri,  1,000. 

Post  341.  Birnamwood,  Wis..  300. 

Post  259,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  1,000. 

Post  149.  Greenville.  Pa..  150. 

Wayne  Countv,  N.  Y.,  2,000. 

Post  876.  S'lerburne,  N.  Y.,  150. 

Post  3,  Calais.  Me.,  300. 

Post  3,  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  1,000. 


NEW  FACES: 

WhiUier  Succeeds  Higley 

On  Dec.  17,  President  Eisenhower 
named  Sumner  G.  Whittier  (Mass.)  to 
succeed  Harvey  V.  Higley  (Wis.)  as 
head  of  the  U.  S.  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 

Higley,  a  Past  Department  Com- 
mander and  Nat'l  Executive  Committee- 
man of  the  Wisconsin  American  Legion, 
from  Post  39,  Marinette,  Wis.,  became 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  in  July, 
1953,  succeeding  Gen.  Carl  R.  Gray, 
since  deceased.  In  September  Higley 
offered  President  Eisenhower  his  resig- 
nation, which  the  President  accepted  on 
Nov.  13,  pending  a  new  appointment. 
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Higley  served  as  VA  chief  with  dis- 
tinction. He  was  charged  with  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  big  bureau,  and 
he  managed  to  streamhne  its  operation 
in  many  ways  that  were  not  injurious  to 
the  veteran  beneficiaries. 

Included  in  these  steps  was  the  de- 
centrafization  of  death  claims  from  the 
Washington  V' A  central  office  to  the  dis- 
trict VA  offices,  which  American  Legion 
service  officers  had  sought  for  years.  The 
change  resulted  in  both  economy  and 
better  service  to  veterans'  survivors. 

Washington  grape\  ine  has  persistent- 
ly said  that  Higley  resigned  because  he 
was  under  pressure  to  make  further  cut- 
backs of  VA  operations  that  would  be 
injurious  to  veteran  beneficiaries,  and 
wanted  no  part  of  it. 

Higley  never  confirmed  this,  but  at 
the  1957  American  Legion  Convention 
in  Atlantic  City  he  pointed  out  that 
there  was  a  huge  waiting  list  of  patients 
for  VA  medical  care,  including  thou- 
sands of  mental  patients. 

His  talk  to  the  Convention  was  gen- 
erally taken  to  be  at  odds  with  Admin- 
istration and  Budget  Bvneau  ambitions 
to  further  reduce  this  care,  and  other 
veterans  benefits. 

Sumner  G.  Whittier  moves  up  to  the 
top  VA  post  from  a  position  as  head  of 
the  VA  insurance  division.  A  46-year- 
old  WW2  Navy  vet;  a  former  state  sen- 
ator and  lieutenant  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts; a  member  of  Everett  (Mass.) 
Post  176,  American  Legion;  he  was 
named  VA  insurance  chief  last  January. 
The  President  named  him  to  replace 
Higley  on  an  interim  appointment,  and 
planned  to  seek  his  confirmation  for  a 
permanent  appointment  when  Congress 
convened  in  January. 

Whittier  is  the  first  WW2  VA  head 
and  the  first  VA  Administrator  to  move 
up  from  within  the  VA.  He  is  the  sixth 
person  to  head  the  VA  or  its  predeces- 
sor, the  U.  S.  Veterans  Bureau.  The  Vet- 
erans Bureau  was  formed  in  1921  by  a 
consolidation  of  other  agencies  handling 
veterans  affairs. 

Charles  R.  Forbes,  chief  of  the  ab- 
sorbed Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance 
became  Veterans  Bureau  head  in  1921. 
Following  Forbes'  conviction  in  Hard- 
ing Administration  scandals,  Frank  T. 
Hines  took  over  the  top  job  in  March 
1923. 

The  Veterans  Bmeau  was  changed 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  in  July 
1930.  Hines,  the  first  Administrator,  re- 
mained at  the  helm  until  August,  1945, 
when  Omar  Bradley  took  over.  Carl  R. 
Gray  succeeded  Bradley  in  December, 
1947,  and  Higley  succeeded  Gray  in 
July  1953. 

Kraabel  Steps  Down 

Nat'l  Cmdr  John  S.  Gleason,  Jr.,  on 
Dec.  21,  named  John  J.  Corcoran, 
WW2  vet  of  New  York  and  Maryland  to 
succeed  T.  O.  Kraabel  (N.  Dak.)  as  di- 


rector of  The  American  Legion  nat'l  Re- 
habilitation Commission. 

Kraabel,  who  will  reach  retirement 
age  next  August,  was  named  by  the 
Commander  to  stay  on  as  consultant. 

T.  O.  Kraabel,  a  WWl  Army  \  et,  has 
been  a  member  of  The  American  Legion 
in  North  Dakota  since  1919.  A  life  mem- 
ber of  Post  2,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  he  was 
its  service  officer,  and  later  director  of 
the  North  Dakota  state  department  of 
veterans  aftairs. 

Since  1941  he  has  served  in  the  Le- 
gion's top  Rehabilitation  job  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  became  acting  Re- 
habilitation director  in  Feb.,  1941, 
succeeding  Watson  B.  Miller,  and  was 
made  director  by  the  Nat'l  Executive 
Committee  at  the  1941  Nat'l  Conven- 
tion that  fall. 

John  J.  Corcoran  flew  30  B-17  com- 
bat missions  with  the  Army  Air  Force 
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in  WW2,  and  was  separated  as  a  cap- 
tain. He  joined  the  Legion  nat'l  Re- 
habilitation division  in  Washington  in 
Oct.  1945,  became  its  legal  consultant, 
but  resigned  in  Dec.  1956  to  become 
Attorney  Advisor  to  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency. 

A  graduate  of  Georgetown  University 
Law  School,  Corcoran  is  a  member  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  and  serves 
on  the  atomic  energy  committee  of  the 
D.  C.  Bar  Association. 

A  resident  of  Kensington,  Md.,  he  has 
been  a  member  of  Post  1066,  Massa- 
pequa,  N.  Y.,  since  leaving  the  Armv 
in  1945. 

Riilon  Succeeds  Wilson 

C.  M.  (Chuck)  Wilson  was  suc- 
ceeded on  Jan.  1  as  director  of  the  nat'l 
Membership  and  Post  Activities  division 
of  The  American  Legion  by  George  W. 
Rulon,  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak.  Rulon  resigned 
as  North  Dakota  Legion  Dcp't  Ser\  ice 
Officer. 

Wilson,  33  years  a  staff  member  of 
the  American  Legion,  requested  that  he 
be  relieved  of  the  top  job  because  of 
health  reasons.  He  will  remain  as  assist- 
ant director  of  the  Internal  Affairs  di\i- 
sion.  A  Purple  Heart  veteran  of  WWl, 
Wilson  also  was  in  service  briefly  in 
WW2. 

Rulon,  a  36-year-old  WW2  infantry 
veteran  was  twice  wounded  in  action 
with  the  18th  Infantry,  First  Division 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


BRIEFLY  NOTED 

Unemployment  in  the  U.  S.  rose 
markedly  in  December  according  to 
Federal  job  figures.  American  Legion 
Nat'l  Economic  Commission  had  pre- 
dicted a  high  level  of  unemployment 
this  winter  and  urged  Legion  Posts  to 
develop  local  job-finding  services  for 
Legionnaires  and  other  veterans. 
• 

When  Congress  reconvened  in  Jan., 
the  Legion  again  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Senate  committee  on  vet- 
erans aftairs. 

• 

N.  Y.  State  education  commission  is 
considering  "a  dozen  changes"  to  step 
up  the  quality  of  public  education  in 
the  state,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
science  training. 

• 

President  of  Columbia's  Teacheis 
College  is  not  excited  about  the  state  of 
scientific  education  in  America's  schools. 
In  his  annual  report  Dr.  Hollis  Caswell 
opposed  trying  to  match  the  level  of 
Soviet  scientific  and  mathematical  train- 
ing in  American  schools. 

• 

The  Pacific  War  Memorial  Commis- 
sion of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  has 
launched  a  drive  to  raise  $500,000  to 
bm'ld  a  permanent  memorial  at  the  site 
where  the  U.S.S.  Arizona  was  sunk. 
• 

Doxey  Wilkerson,  described  as  the 
"leading  Negro  intellectual "  of  the  U.  S. 
communist  apparatus,  publicly  an- 
nounced he  was  quitting  the  Communist 
Party  in  December.  He  complained  it 
"no  longer"  was  a  vehicle  for  "bettering 
the  U.  S." 

• 

Pa.st  Nat'l  Chaplain  Monsigner  P.  N. 
McDermott  (Iowa)  is  among  the  first 
Legionnaires  to  wear  the  "Gleason  Gun- 
ner" miniature  howitzer  by  enrolling  12 
members  for  1958. 

• 

Newly  publicized  papers  of  the  Poin- 
sett family  of  South  Carolina  show  that 
Pres.  Andrew  Jackson  oflered  to  buy 
Texas  from  Mexico  in  1829  for  $5  mil- 
lion. He  told  Mexico  Americans  were 
settling  Texas  and  might  become  "tur- 
bulent"  and  establish  their  own  inde- 
pendence. Mexico  didn't  take  the  $5 
million,  and  in  1836  Texans  defeated 
Santa  Anna  and  set  up  a  republic.  In 
1845  Texas  joined  the  Union,  with  the 
right  to  subdivide  into  4  smaller  states. 
• 

By  Dec.  5,  1957,  the  Legion  Dep't 
of  North  Dakota  had  exceeded  its  1958 
membership  quota,  and  23  other  Dep'ts 
had  enrolled  more  than  half  their  cjuotas. 
• 

New  Pascack  Valley  Hospital  in  New 
Jersey  will  meet  Civil  Defense  specifica- 
tions to  withstand  atomic  blasts.  Few 
such  structures  have  been  built. 
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RULON 

(Conti)uied  from  picccdiiig  j>'igc) 
in  Europe.  His  distinguished  war  serv- 
ice earned  liim  the  SiKer  Star,  Bronze 
Star,  Purple  Heart  with  oak  leaf  cluster, 
combfit  infantryman's  badge  and  a  presi- 
dential unit  citation.  A  member  of  Post 
2,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  Rulon  brings  to  the 
nat'l  membership  division  e.xperience 
gained  as  a  department  officer  of  the 
most  successful  membership  department 
of  the  Legion. 

CONFUSION: 

Don't  Read  This 

Pity  the  poor  widow  of  a  veteran  who, 
under  Public  Law  88f,  comes  under 
section  405  for  compensation  for  the 
ser\  ice-connected  death  of  her  husband. 
She's  the  widow  who  is  supposed  to  be 


partially  compensated  by  social  security, 
but  not  having  social  security  coverage 
is  entitled  to  payments  from  the  'VA 
equal  to  social  security  to  make  up  for 
the  social  security  coverage  she  doesn't 
have. 

She  goes  to  a  social  security  office  and 
is  told  they  have  nothing  for  her. 

But  if  she  tracks  her  riglits  down 
properly  she  learns  from  the  VA  that 
the  VA  will  pay  social  security  benefits 
to  her,  but  not  really  social  security 
benefits  because  they  are  VA  benefits. 

But  the  social  security  agency  will  cal- 
culate the  benefits  she  should  receive 
because  they  are  awarded  just  as  if  she 
did  have  social  security  coverage.  Then 
the  VA  will  make  the  payments,  and 
will  also  pay  the  social  security  agency 
what  it  cost  to  figure  what  the  VA  should 
pay  her. 


Since  these  VA  payments  are  based  on 
social  security  conditions,  and  thus  may 
fluctuate  according  to  her  own  earned 
income,  she  should  report  any  change 
in  her  income  to  the  social  security 
agency  which  then  may  have  to  recalcu- 
late her  monthly  check  and  advise  the 
VA  of  the  change  and  bill  the  VA  for 
figuring  it  out. 

If  she  has  any  c^uestions,  she  should 
take  them  to  the  social  security  agency 
or  the  VA  depending  on  what  the  ques- 
tion is..  She  should  also  report  certain 
changes  in  her  status  to  the  VA  or  the 
social  security  agency  or  both  depend- 
ing on  what  the  change  is. 

The  VA  writes  her  a  letter  and  does 
its  best  to  explain  all  this,  and  also  sends 
her  a  pack  of  forms  to  file  with  the  so- 
cial security  agency  under  any  one  of 
several  dozen  contingencies.  Her  total 
compensation  under  PL88I  may  be 
made  up  of  several  different  monthly 
checks  based  on  different  sections  of  the 
law,  only  some  of  which  are  governed  by 
the  above  conditions  and  the  balance  by 
others,  regarding  which  she  may  receive 
different  explanations,  and  be  required 
to  keep  different  conditions  in  mind, 

Had  enough?  A  specimen  letter  to 
a  widow  explaining  section  405  was  re- 
cently shown  to  fi\e  different  veterans 
rehabilitation  specialists  none  of  whom 
were  sure  they  could  follow  its  explana- 
tions and  instructions. 

This  is  called  "merging"  veterans 
benefits  with  social  security.  There  is 
now  a  strong  movement  afoot  to  enact 
more  of  it,  with  which  The  American 
Legion  heartily  disagrees. 


RECENT  POST  DOINGS: 


f[  POST  189,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  dis- 
tributed copies  of  Saved  by  tlw  Bell,  the 
comic  book  which  tells  what  the  Legion 
is  and  what  it  does,  to  the  offices  of  752 
Memphis  doctors  and  dentists. 

f[  POST  95,  North  Conway,  N.  H.,  has 
bought  a  10-grave  cemetery  plot  to  in- 
sure that  any  pauperized  veteran  who 
dies  there  will  have  a  proper  burial. 

f[  POST  13,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  operates 
the  first  emergency  unit  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  Florida  Legion's  Highway 
Patrol  Auxiliary.  The  unit,  in  a  con- 
verted bus,  is  equipped  to  communicate 
with  the  Florida  State  Highway  Patrol. 

f[  LEGiONNAiUES  IN  Bcutouia,  Miss., 
would  like  to  hear  from  any  Post  which 
has  sponsored  a  community  cemetery, 
whose  experience  may  help  them  in  a 
similar  project.  Write:  Frazier  Thomp- 
son, c/o  American  Legion,  Bentonia, 
Miss. 


TEST  YOUR  VETERANS  IQ 

(Answers  on  Page  34) 

Here's  a  quiz  to  test  how  well  informed  you  are  on  important  issues  relating  to 
war  veterans. 

The  Federal  Administration  says  veterans  pensions  must  be  cut  back  because 
the  Bradley  Commission  has  warned  that  veterans  and  their  families  will  soon  make 
up  half  the  population.  Implication:  We  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  pensioning  that 
many  people. 

As  this  will  be  hotU  debated  in  the  months  ahead,  get  out  yoiu'  pencil  and  take 
a  crack  at  the  cjuiz  below.  Answers  are  on  page  34.  A  score  of  100  out  of  a  possible 
140  is  good. 

1.  May  peacetime  \eterans  and  their  relati\es  qualify  for  veterans  pensions? 
( circle  one  answer ) .  Yes  No 

2.  Approximately  what  percent  of  the  population  of  the  L^.  S.  is  made  up  of  war 
veterans?  (circle  one  answer).  45%      32%      19%      12%      7%  2% 

3.  The  population  of  war  veterans  is  (circle  one  answer) 

Decreasing  Increasing 

4.  What  relatives  of  war  veterans  may  become  eligible  for  pensions?  (circle  one 
or  more  answers) .      Wives      Cliiklren      Parents      Sisters      Brothers  Aunts 

Uncles      Cousins      Grandparents  Grandchildren 

5.  Can  a  person  get  a  pension  as  a  relative  of  a  \eteran  while  the  veteran  is 
li\  ing?  (circle  one  answer) .  Yes  No 

6.  Are  all  war  veterans  automaticallv  eligible  for  a  pension?  (circle  one  answer). 

Yes  No 

7.  Can  a  non-disabled  \eteran  qualify  for  a  pension?   (circle  one  answer). 

Yes  No 

8.  Can  a  veteran  with  a  wife  or  minor  child  get  a  pension  if  his  private  income 
is  $3,210  a  year?  (circle  one  answer).  Yes  No 

9.  Can  a  veteran  who  has  no  dependents  get  a  pension  if  his  pri\  ate  income  is 
$1,485  a  year?  (circle  one  answer) .  Yes  No 

10.  Are  social  security  benefits  counted  as  income  that  can  disqualify  a  veteran 
for  a  pension?  (circle  one  answer).  Yes  No 

11.  Can  the  widow  of  a  WWl  veteran  get  a  pension  if  her  deceased  husband 
had  no  service-connected  disability?  (circle  one  answer).  Yes  No 

12.  If  a  veteran  has  a  job  that  earns  him  $900  a  year,  he  can  get  a  pension  if 
he  is  totally  and  permanently  disabled  even  if  his  job  is  deemed  to  be  "substantially 
gainful  employment."  (circle  one  answer) .  True  False 

13.  It  is  proposed  in  the  future  to  subtract  from  a  veteran's  pension  any  social 
security  benefits  received.  Would  you  say  then  that  at  jDresent  any  pension  he 
receives  is  subtracted  from  any  social  security  he  may  be  entitled  to?  (circle  one 
answer).  Yes  No 

14.  In  view  of  the  Bradley  Commission  prediction  that  50%  of  the  country  may 
soon  be  eligible  for  these  benefits,  what  percentage  of  the  total  population  do  you 
believe  had  qualified  for  pensions  for  veterans  or  their  relatives  as  of  last  Nov.  1? 
(circle  one  answer).  40%      32%      17%     8%      4%      1%      Less  than  1% 
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f[  POST  31,  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  voted 
$5,000  toward  a  refinancing  program  for 
a  local  potter)  plant  which  has  experi- 
enced difficulties. 

f[  TONY  LEUTHARD,  a  Hon-Lcgionnaire, 
is  about  the  best  member-getter  for  Post 
29,  Morris,  Minn.  Leuthard,  a  mail  car- 
rier, had  signed  up  125  members  for 
1958  for  the  Post  by  last  October.  The 
non-v'eteran  Legion  booster,  who  lost  a 
brother  in  WW2,  is  sold  on  the  Post's 
programs.  Its  recent  activities  included 
giving  $387  toward  a  baby's  operation, 
donating  24  pints  of  blood,  helping  pay 
for  the  finieral  of  a  local  citizen. 

f[  POST  121,  Watsonville,  Calif.,  held  a 
mortgage-burning  ceremony  to  mark  the 
end  of  its  3/2-year  job  of  paying  off  $13,- 
000  mortgage  on  Post  home. 

f[   SIXTEEN  PAST  COMMANDERS  of  Post 

361,  Detroit,  Mich.,  have  enrolled  12  or 
more  members  for  1958  and  have  there- 
by qualified  to  wear  the  "Gleason  Gun- 
ner" miniature  howitzer  on  their  caps. 

f[  POST  69,  Robinson,  111.,  has  voted  to 
give  a  $500  scholarship  annually  to  a 
local  high  school  graduate. 

f[  IN  THE  PAST  YEAR  Post  670,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  gave  money  for  ten  scholar- 
ships to  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music 
and  made  other  donations  to  12  organi- 
zations. 

^  DURING  AMERICAN  Education  Week 
Post  107,  Natick,  Mass.,  gave  1,500 
booklets  about  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  U.  S.  Constitution  to 
the  local  high  school.  Post  also  gave  the 
film  Stars  and  Stripes  on  Display  to  the 
local  school  system. 

f[  POST  287,  Rantoul,  III,  condvicted  its 
third  annual  BB-gun  turkey  shoot  for 
youngsters  aged  six  to  14.  Prizes,  for 
which  95  kids  competed  were  12  live 
turkeys. 

U  INSTALLATION  OF  new  officcrs  of 
Post  9,  Pepperrell  Air  Force  Base,  New- 
foundland, Canada,  was  one  of  the  larg- 
est social  events  of  the  year  at  that 
northern  base.  Forty  members  of  a  near- 
by Canadian  Legion  Post  joined  in  the 
ceremonies. 

C  POST  951,  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y.  has  had 
a  Grandfathers'  Club  since  1948,  which 
now  includes  38  Post  members  who  are 
grandfathers.  In  addition  to  service  and 
charitable  activities,  club  sends  a  card 
and  a  dollar  to  each  of  its  members' 
grandchildren  at  Christmas  and  on  each 
child's  birthday  until  the  child  is  12. 

([  SINCE  LAST  Nov.  Post  41,  Artcsia, 


N.  Mcx.,  has  been  decoiating  crosses 
with  Memorial  Poppies,  in  preparation 
for  next  Memorial  Day  when  the 
"Poppy  Crosses"  will  be  placed  on  vet- 
erans' graves. 

d  POST  1242,  New  York,  N.  Y.  gave  its 
second  annual  award  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  maritime  field  to 
Capt.  John  W.  Anderson,  skipper  of  the 
S.S.  United  States.  Undersecretary  of 
the  Navy  William  B.  Franke  made  the 
award  aboard  the  United  States.  Post 
1242  is  the  Robert  L.  Hague  Merchant 
Marine  Industries  Post  of  New  York 
City. 

([  POST  18,  Dedham,  Mass.,  has  com- 
pleted a  new  $47,000  Post  home.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  meeting  halls  in  its 
area;  has  parking  space  for  200  cars. 

f[  WHEN  POST  156,  Coral  Gables,  Fla., 
(composed  of  women)  received  its  tem- 
porary charter  in  1950,  it  had  15  mem- 
bers. In  early  Dec.  1957,  when  the  Post 
celebrated  its  seventh  anniversary,  it 
had  a  membership  of  107. 

H     BY    EARLY    DEC.     1957    Post  1836, 

Woodside,  N.  Y.  ( composed  of  l  esidents 
of  a  private  housing  development)  had 
enrolled  more  th;ui  its  80-member  1958 
quota.  Post,  organized  only  last  March, 
operates  from  club  rooms  donated  by 
the  development  owner,  and  is  active  in 
veterans  and  civic  affairs. 

U  BY  CASTING  140,100  votes  for  her. 
Post  31,  Hampton  Roads,  \'a.,  got  17- 
year-old  Nancy  James  elected  queen  of 
the  Virginia's  Peninsula  Seafood  Festi- 
val. Miss  James,  daughter  of  Legion 
Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  Eldon 
James,  got  the  140,100  votes  when  Po.st 
31  raised  $1,401  for  a  new  hospital, 
earning  a  vote  for  each  cent  raised  in  a 
contest  with  other  civic  groups. 

f[  POST  119,  Greenfield,  Ind.,  pro\ides 
free  downtown  parking  on  a  large  lot 
behind  its  Post  home. 

|[  POST  4,  Juneau,  Alaska,  and  Post  25 
at  nearby  Auke  Bay  ga\'e  an  orchid  to 
each  teacher  m  the  local  schools  during 
American  Education  Week. 

U  POST  251,  \'illisca,  Iowa,  gave  its 
11th  annual  POW  party  for  former  pris- 
oners of  war.  Guests  ate  POW  fare- 
stew  and  black  bread— and  "liked"  it. 

([  POST  8,  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.,  gax  e  a 
U.  S.  flag  and  an  Oregon  State  flag  to 
the  Klamath  County  Circuit  Court. 

C[  Seven  Past  Post  Commanders  offici- 
ated as  Post  19,  Somerville,  Mass.,  held 
a  mass  initiation  of  23  new  members. 


FINANCE: 

1*)5<S  Legion  Budget 

Tlie  American  Legion  nat'l  budget  for 
1958  projects  income  of  $5,938,406,  ex- 
penses of  $5,969,990.  Budget  analysis 
follows: 


INCOME: 
General  Income: 

Dues  ('!<  50<!:    $1,400,000 

Dues  pi'ior  years    2,000 

S.A.L.  Dues    1,000 

Publications : 

Dues  ("    75r    2,100,000 

Dues  prior  years    :i,000 

Advertising   1,. 300,000 

Purchase   Discount    10,000 

Other  Income   20.000 

Emblem  Sales.  Net   (;0,000 

Piu'chase  discount    800 

Interest  earned    o.'S.OOO 

Interest  on  Emblem  Inventory   10,000 

Convention    10,000 

Miscellaneous    7, .500 

Restricted  Income: 
For  Rehabilitation 

Dues  f"   25(-    700,000 

Dues  prior  years    1,000 

•I.  Endowment  Fund  earnings  ...  87,000 

American  Legion  Auxiliary    25,000 

Rehabilitation  Reserve   15,532 

For  Child  Welfare: 

Endowment  Fund  earnings  ....  87,000 

American  Legion  Auxiliary   20,000 

Eight  and  Forty    3,000 

Child  Welfare  Reserve    40,574 

Total  Income    $5,938,406 

EXPENSE 

Executive    247,755 

Internal  Affairs,  Indianapolis    312,628 

Field  Service    65,479 

Membership  and  Post  Activities  ....  103,347 

Convention    97,865 

Internal  Affairs.  Washington    94,751 

Economic   47,132 

Amei'icanism    127,322 

Legislative    89,376 

Public  Relations    285,627 

Finance   ,   94,087 

Security    .55,062 

Publicatiims    3,370,453 

Rehabilitation    828,532 

Child  Welfare    150.574 

Total  Expense    $5,969,990 


IN  SHORT 

The  Bovs'  Clubs  of  America  list  63 
local  Boys'  Clubs  that  were  assisted  by 
Ameiican  Legion  Posts  last  year. 

Did  you  know  .  .  .  there  is  a  special 
association  of  wartime  military  nurses, 
now  39  v'ears  old?  It  is  The  National 
Organization  of  World  War  Nurses,  all 
of  whom  are  also  members  of  The 
American  Legion.  Harriett  K.  Gilmore, 
8966  Cadillac  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  24, 
Calif.,  is  the  current  Nat'l  Commander. 
Membership  is  open  to  nurses  of  WWl, 
\VW2  and  Korea  service. 

Do  today's  youngsters  have  the  same 
feelings  about  .self-reliance  and  personal 
responsibility  that  their  elders  had?  The 
University  of  Eastern  New  Mexico  will 
do  a  special  study  of  this  subject  under 
a  new  $5,000  grant  from  The  American 
Legion  Child  \Velfaie  Foundation. 

Meml)ers  of  liaison  committees  of 
The  American  Legion  and  the  Nat'l  Ed- 
ucation Ass'n  met  in  Washington,  D.C. 
in  December  to  discuss  common  inter- 
ests in  education.  Chief  topics  were  (a) 
development  of  public  school  courses 
contrasting  communism  and  democracy; 
(b)  ways  to  assure  a  better  supply  of 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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IN  SHORT 

(Conlimit'd  from  preceding  page) 

well-trained  teachers,  and  (c)  the  im- 
provement of  mathematics  and  science 
education.  Legion  representatives  were 
Dr.  Floyd  D.  Golden,  president  of  East- 
ern New  Mexico  University  and  a  vice- 
chmn  of  the  Legion  nat'l  Americanism 
Commission;  and  Raymond  Clyons,  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  of  New  Jersey  and  a  public 
school  teacher  in  that  state. 

Soviet  internal  communist  policy  is 
rapidly  swinging  back  toward  pure 
Stalinism,  in  favor  of  mass  terror  as  a 
steady  administrative  procedure.  Young 
Mikhail  Suslov  openly  spoke  for  the 
iron-boot  policy  at  a  party  pow-wow  in 
Moscow  recently. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ  ON  PAGE  32 

(Scoring:  On  Q.  4  score  5  for  each 
right,  5  off  for  each  ivrong.  All  others, 
10  points  each.) 

1.  No.  Neither  peacetime  veterans 
nor  their  relatives  may  qualify  for  vet- 
erans pensions,  which  are  based  on  war- 
time service  to  the  nation. 

2.  12%.  22  out  of  170  million. 

3.  Decreasing.  It  would  take  another 
war  to  increase  the  war  veterans. 

4.  Wives  and  cliildren  only. 

5.  No.  Wives  may  only  get  pensions 
as  unremarried  widows;  children  only 
as  full  orphans,  or  half-orphans  whose 
mother  has  remarried. 

6.  No.  There  are  many  conditions. 

7.  No.  He  must  be  disabled. 

8.  No.  His  private  income  must  not 


exceed  $2,700  if  he  has  a  dependent 
wife  or  child. 

9.  No.  His  private  income  must  not 
exceed  $1,400  if  he  has  no  dependents. 
Same  income  requirements  apply  to 
widows. 

10.  Yes.  The  disqualifying  income 
includes  social  security  benefits. 

11.  Yes,  if  otherwise  qualified.  But 
WW2  and  Korea  widows  must  prove 
that  the  husband  had  a  service-con- 
nected disability. 

12.  False.  Even  if  his  income  is  be- 
low the  legal  hmits,  he  cannot  qualify 
if  his  job  is  determined  to  be  "substan- 
tially gainful  employment." 

13.  Yes.  Any  social  security  disability 
benefits  he  may  be  eligible  for  are  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  the  pension,  or 
entirely  if  the  pension  is  more  than  the 
social  security  entitlement. 

14.  Less  than  17c.  Widows,  orphans 
and  veterans  of  all  wars  now  getting 
pensions  amount  to  7/10  of  1%  of  the 
population. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS: 


The  citation  of  an  individual  Legion- 
naire to  life  membership  in  his  Post  is  a 
testimonial  by  those  who  know  him  best 
that  he  has  served  The  American  Legion 
well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previous- 
ly unpubhshed  life  memberships  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They 
are  arranged  by  States. 

W.  Devore  Walden  (1954),  Post  326,  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

Roy  B.  Heilman  and  Louis  F.  Higel  and  B.  A. 
Hunsaker  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Hurley  (all  1957),  Post 
n3,  Alamosa,  Colo. 

James  C.  Fain  and  W.  Grady  Grimsley  and 


Levy  A.  Hamilton,  (all  1957),  Post  118,  Fort 
Gaines,  Ga. 

Douglas  G.  Chant  and  Steve  Mitchel  (both  1957), 
Post  187,  Elmhurst,  III. 

Harold  D.  Blackwell  (1957),  Post  964,  Lake 
Zurich,  III. 

George  A.  Cichon  (1957),  Post  1109,  Chicago,  III. 

John  Bielski  and  John  Bitner  and  Bob  Bobrows- 
ki  and  Steve  Brzezinski  (all  1956),  Post  78,  East 
Chicago,  Ind. 

Frank  E.  Nespo  (1947)  and  Matthew  J.  Orzcch 
(1948)  and  Stanley  J.  Przybylinski  (1949)  and 
Casimer  M.  Stepanek  (1950),  Post  451.  Michigan 
City,  Ind. 

Paul  A.  Kramer  and  Omer  Ouellette  and  Leo  R. 
Pelletier  and  Ludger  Pelletier  (all  1957),  Post  22, 
Lewiston,  Me. 

Albert  M.  Antaya  and  Oscar  V.  Baker  and  Fran- 
cis D.  Campion  and  James  E.  Campion  (all  1957), 
Post  12.3,  Ware,  Mass. 

Patrick  J.  McDonough  and  John  J.  McDonough 
(both  1952),  Post  368,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Joseph  J.  Holland  (1957),  Post  401,  South  Wey- 
mouth. Mass, 

Howard  Beers  and  Harry  George  (both  1935) 
and  Gaylord  Ingellright  (1937)  and  William  J. 
Watson  (1938),  Post  57.  Owosso,  Mich. 

Dr.  J.  T.  De  Leo  (1957),  Post  522,  Cuba,  Mo. 

Forrest  L.  Simmons  and  Raymond  W.  Sebastian 
and  Joseph  D.  Donahue  and  Ernest  J.  Pratt  (all 
1936).  Post  11,  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 

Joseph  Altman  and  Saul  C.  Gorson  and  Harry 
Gottlieb  and  Louis  Lippman  (all  1957),  Post  104, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Russ  Pike  (1951)  and  Walter  Green  (1953)  and 
Eugene  Kealv  and  William  Schlossareck  (both 
1955),  Post  142,  Maywood,  N.  J. 

George  Smart  (1957).  Post  171.  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 

Richard  C.  Neyen  (1957),  Post  260,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 

Francis  R.  Baker,  Sr.  (1956),  Post  427,  Wap- 
pingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Lambert  Fairchild  and  Edward  C.  Jack.son  (both 
1957).  Post  450.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bernard  J.  Field  (1957),  Post  503,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Louis  J.  Berall  and  Thomas  W.  Keane  and  Van 
V.  Munger  and  Louis  Schuyler  (all  1949),  Post  543, 
Brooklyn   N.  Y. 

George  Crawshaw  (1957),  Post  554,  Fort  Plain, 
N,  Y. 

Anthony  P.  Ciofli  and  James  V.  Fera  and  Mau- 
rice Filson  (all  1957),  Post  628,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Phil  Nason  (1957),  Post  678,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walter  P.  Sokolowski  and  Floyd  A.  Mazikowski 
(both  1951)  and  Zygmund  Ziolo  (1952)  and  Eugene 
J.  Kayne  (1954),  Post  799,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

William  Spivak  (1957),  Post  1180,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Francis  J.  Tunney  (1957),  Post  1369,  Staten  Is- 
land, N.  Y. 

Glenn  A.  Pratt,  Sr.  (1954),  Post  1460.  Machias, 
N.  Y. 

Francis  Leo  Burke  (1957),  Post  1497,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Robert  Slomowicz  and  Frank  J.  Stine  (both 
1955)  and  James  J.  Tusynski  (1957),  Post  18,  To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Ingram  and  John  A.  McCann  and 
L.  M.  Banks  and  Don  Todd  (all  1953),  Post  5, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa, 

John  E.  Arnold  and  Sam  Barner  and  Samuel  G. 
Commella  and  Charles  W.  Douglas  (all  1957),  Post 
19.  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

George  Aro  (1954)  and  John  O'Donnell  (1955) 
and  Louis  Jacoby  (1956),  Post  20.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Eugene  E.  Mover  (1937)  and  George  H.  Morgan 
(1943)  and  Harry  A.  Hoist  (1945)  and  Harold  A. 
Buch  (1946),  Post  27,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Robert  H.  Phillip  (1951)  and  Joseph  S.  La- 
Monaca  (1952)  and  John  M.  Groff  (1954)  and 
Charles  R.  Fry  (1955),  Post  34,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

David  W.  Bechtel  and  George  Borbach  and 
Jacob  Cohen  and  George  Diamond  (all  1950),  Post 
67,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Dr.  Harry  T.  McKnight  and  Truman  E.  Rodfong 
(both  1957),  Post  481,  Midland,  Pa. 

George  H.  Schappell  (1948)  and  Lewis  E.  Shol- 
lenberger  (1951)  and  James  H.  Boltz  (1957).  Post 
637,  Hamburg,  Pa. 

Pete  R.  Cornell  (1949),  Post  659,  Belle  Vernon, 
Pa. 

Richard  James  (1953)  and  Arja  Williams  (1954) 
and  Edward  F.  Campbell  and  Thomas  Craven 

(both  1955).  Post  675.  Scranton.  Pa. 

Stephen  M.  Horvat  (1957).  Post  802,  Jerome, 
Pa. 

Charles  P.  McKenna  (1953),  Post  177,  Fairfax, 
Va. 

Charles  L.  Widmyer  (1956),  Post  180,  Vienna, 
Va. 

J.  S.  Miller  and  Charles  Utiey  (both  1955),  Post 
43,  Sedro  Woolley,  Wash. 

Post  Commanders  or  Adjutants  are 
asked  to  report  life  membership  awards 
to  "Life  Memberships,"  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave.,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  Date  of  award  is  re- 
quested in  all  cases. 


POLIO  POSTER  FAMILY- 1958 


,\  MOI  Ill^r.  Ill  1(1  (hM  .  (  liil.licn  (two  of  them  twins)  who  all  had  polio  at  once  are  the 
Maicli  ol  Diiiit's  poster  taniily  for  19.58.  Right,  above,  is  the  familiar  poster  and  at  left  is 
the  whole  family  with  Legion  Child  Welfare  Chmn  Da\  e  Addy  ( Mich. )  at  Legion  nat'l 
hq.  recently.  They  are  the  family  of  Air  Force  Major  Joseph  L.  Solomon,  a  \et  of  WW2, 
the  Berlin  airlift  and  Korea,  presently  stationed  at  Robins  AFB,  at  Warner-Robins,  Georgia. 
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Bass  Fishermen  will 
Say  I'm  Crazy  . . . 

until  they  try 
my  method! 

But,  after  an  honest  trial,  if  you're 
at  all  like  the  other  men  to  whom  I've 
told  my  strange  plan,  you'll  guard  it  with  your  last  breath. 


TO  THE  POINT 

Legion  nat'l  Economic  Commission 
won  claims  for  federal  employees  and 
their  survivors  valued  at  $798,983.36  in 
1957,  winning  42%  of  822  cases.  Claims 
involved  veterans  preference,  civil  sei-v- 
ice  retirement  and  federal  employees 
compensation. 

• 

An  article  on  American  Legion  Boys' 
States  appears  in  the  February  Opti- 
mists Magazine.  Author  is  James  Daniel 
(S.C.) ,  chmn  of  the  Legion's  nat'l  Amer- 
icanism Commission. 

• 

Found:  the  one-armed  paper  hanger. 
That's  what  Darwin  M.  Tait,  of  Caro, 
Mich.,  calls  himself.  He  has  been  suc- 
cessfully trained  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration to  be  an  interior  decorator, 
after  losing  his  left  arm  in  the  Air  Force 
in  1951. 

• 

Not  since  Jan.  1946  did  the  Veterans 
Administration  have  so  few  GI  housing 
loan  applications  as  last  November.  The 
millions  of  Korea  vets  who  are  eligible 
can't  find  lenders  at  the  low  interest 
rates  they  must  ask  when  seeking  a  VA- 
guaranteed  mortgage.  Legion  predicted 
their  dilemma  last  year  when  it  unsuc- 
cessfully asked  Congress  to  let  vets  offer 
lenders  more  realistic  interest. 

• 

A  24-page  digest  of  the  1958  Legisla- 
tive program  of  The  American  Legion 
may  be  had  on  request  from:  Nat'l  Leg- 
islative Director,  The  American  Legion, 
1608  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
• 

Seventy  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pitals report  a  serious  nurse  shortage. 
It's  most  acute  in  big  city  areas.  VA  has 
asked  each  hospital  to  recruit  nurses 
vigorously  according  to  its  local  needs. 
VA  nurses'  salaries  range  from  $4,025 
to  $8,645. 

• 

Less  red  tape  for  Legion  Junior  Base- 
ball coaches  and/or  managers!  Forms 
for  certifying  team  members  have  been 
cut  from  34  sheets  (including  copies) 
to  3  sheets  (including  copies).  Com- 
missioner Lou  Brissie  has  worked  out  a 
team  certification,  with  roster,  that  re- 
places the  former  individual  certifica- 
tion of  each  player. 

• 

Junior  Baseball  manual  for  1958,  just 
off  presses,  also  lists  whom  to  write  to  in 
each  state  to  get  a  birth  certificate.  This 
will  be  a  boon  to  managers  who  have  to 
certify  boys  on  teams  who  were  bom  in 
many  different  states.  Most  of  the  boys 
on  Alaska's  nat'l  entry  last  year  were 
born  in  different  states. 

• 

1958  Junior  Baseball  manual  also  con- 
tains guides  for  forming  boys'  baseball 
leagues. 


Don't  jump  at  conclusions.  I'm  not  a  manufacturer  of 
any  fancy  new  lure.  I  have  no  reels  or  lines  to  sell.  I'm 
a  professional  man  and  make  a  good  living  in  my  pro- 
fession. But  ray  all-absorbing  hobby  is  fishing.  And, 
quite  by  accident,  I've  discovered  how  to  go  to  waters 
that  most  fishermen  say  are  fished  out  and  corae  in 
with  a  good  catch  of  the  biggest  bass  that  you  ever 
saw.  The  savage  old  bass  that  got  so  big,  because  they 
were  "wise"  to  every  ordinary  way  of  fishing. 

This  METHOD  is  NOT  spinning,  trolling,  casting, 
fly  fishing,  trot  line  fishing,  set  line  fishing,  hand  line 
fishing,  live  bait  fishing,  jugging,  netting,  trapping, 
or  seining.  No  live  bait  or  prepared  bait  is  used.  You 
can  carry  all  of  the  equipment  you  need  in  one  hand. 

The  whole  method  can  be  learned  in  twenty  minutes 
—  twenty  minutes  of  fascinating  reading.  All  the  ex- 
tra equipment  you  need,  you  can  buy  locally  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  a  dollar.  Yet  with  it,  you  can  corae  in  after 
an  hour  or  two  of  the  greatest  excitement  of  your 
life,  with  a  stringer  full.  Not  one  or  two  miserable  12 
or  14  inch  over-sized  keepers  —  but  five  or  six  real 
beauties  with  real  poundage  behind  them.  The  kind 
that  don't  need  a  word  of  explanation  of  the  profes- 
sional skill  of  the  man  who  caught  them.  Absolutely 
legal,  too — in  every  state. 

This  amazing  method  was  developed  by  a  little 
group  of  professional  fishermen.  Though  they  were 
public  guides,  they  rarely  divulged  their  method  to  their 
patrons.  They  used  it  only  when  fishing  for  their  own 
tables.  It  is  possible  that  no  man  on  your  waters  has 
ever  seen  it,  ever  heard  of  it,  or  ever  used  it.  And 
when  you  have  given  it  the  first  trial,  you  will  be  as 
closed-mouthed  as  a  man  who  has  suddenly  discovered 
a'gold  mine.  Because  with  this  method  you  can  fish  with- 
in  a  hundred  feet  of  the  best  fishermen  in  the  county 


and  pull  in  ferocious  big  ones  while  they  come  home 
empty  handed.  No  special  skill  is  required.  The  method 
is  just  as  deadly  in  the  hands  of  a  novice  as  in  the 
handsof  an  old  timer.  My  method  will  be  disclosed  only 
to  those  men  in  each  area  who  will  give  me  theirword 
of  honor  not  to  give  the  method  to  anyone  else. 

Send  me  your  name.  Let  me  tell  you  how  you  can 
try  out  this  deadly  method  of  bringing  in  big  bass  from 
your  local  waters.  Let  me  tell  you  why  I  let  you  try 
out  my  unusual  method  for  the  whole  fishing  season 
without  risking  a  penny  of  your  money.  Send  your 
name  for  details  of  my  money-back  trial  offer. 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  information,  now  or  at  any 
other  time.  Just  your  narae  is  all  I  need.  But  I  guar- 
antee that  the  information  I  send  you  will  make  you 
a  complete  skeptic — until  you  decide  to  try  my  method ! 
And  then,  your  own  catches  will  fill  you  with  disbelief. 
Send  your  narae,  today.  This  will  be  fun. 
ERIC  R.  FARE,  Libertyville  18,  Illinois 

I   Eric  R.  Fare,  Libertyville  18,  Illinois  | 

I  Dear  Mr.  Fare:  Send  me  complete  information  | 

I  without  any  charge  and  without  the  slightest  ob-  i 

'  ligation.  Tell  me  how  I  can  learn  your  method  of  ' 

I  catching  big  bass  from  waters  many  say  are  | 

I  "fished  out,"  even  when  the  old  timers  are  report-  ■ 

j  ing  "No  Luck."  I 

I  Name   | 

I  Address   | 

!  City   .Zone  State   j 


GUESS  WHICH 
head  was  once 

BALD! 

Believe  it  or  not  —  both  were!  They  used  the 
Brandenfels  System  of  Scalp  Applications  and 
Massage — at  home.  Look  at  their  heads  now! 
Their  full  story,  and  many  others,  is  told  in 
the  astonishing  FREE  Brandenfels  literature. 
Here  is  medical  evidence  that  even  on 
smooth,  shiny  scalps  there  may  be  life  in  the 
follicles  (hair  roots)  beneath  the  surface. 
Here  is  new  hope  for  yourself  if  you  are  bald 
or  losing  hair.  Write  now  for  full  information. 
Sent  FREE  —  and  promptly 

CARL  BRANDENFELS 

BOX  7DD14  •  ST.  HELENS,  OREGON 


Get  Your  Own  Shirts  As  BonusI 

Wearqaality  Packard  Made-To-Measure  shirt 
you  Bet  Free  as  bonas,  and  caro  big  moner  shown 
them  to  men  t  Smart  fabrics,  latest  DreBs  and  Sport 

ela  sell  fast  at  13.95  op.  You  average  190.00  a  wee..  

orders  a  dayl  Perfect  fit  suaranteed.  Earn  fall  time, 
part  time  or  side  line.  No  ©Jtpcrienc©  needed.  Write  for 
new  FREE  Sample  Ootfit  and  Bonn-  Shirt  Offer  NOWI 

PACKARD  SHIRT  MF6.CORP..Dept616,  Terra  Haute, Ind. 


EMPLOYED  MEN!  Make  up  to 

*40SS  EXTRA  a  week! 


^^^^^^^^^ 

j  is  stiff  as  a  1 
i  board,  feet  | 
|take  a  beating. | 

1  Cushion  Sole:  1 
^^ie,  flexiWeJ 

SELL  FRIENDS  NEW  WORK.  DRESS 
&  CASUAL  SHOES  IN  SPARE  TIME 

Demonstrate  new  patented  Air 
Cushion  comfort.  Simple  2- 
finger  demonstration  makes 
shoe  selling  a  snap.  Exclu- 
sive "Trade-In"  Offer  gives 
customers  cash  for  old 
shoes.  Advance  commis- 
sions to  $5.00  a  pair. 
Cash   bonus.   No  in- 
vestment required. 
Samples  supplied. 
Write   NOW  for 
FREE  Outfit. 
CHARLES 
CHESTER 
SHOE  CO., 
Dept.  B-5824, 
Brockton,  Mass. 


CLOGGED  SEWER 

RlMCMBEIt  THE 

COSTLY  PLUMBING  BILL- 


ruiCAGO  —  Feb.  1st.  Just  intro- 
dured  Is  a  Free  Boohlet  on  a  New 
Discovery  which  enables  the  Home 
Owner,  Janitor,  or  Factory  Main- 
tenance to  clean  any  Clogged 
Sewer  Drain. 

Yet  anyone  can  operate  this 
new  Plumbers  Flushing  Gun  which 
releases  air  pressure  on  a  solid 
shaft  of  water  cleanlnE  the  most 
stubborn  stoppafres  up  to  20O  feet. 
TOILETS.  SINKS,  URINALS. 
H.XTHTUBS,  FLOOR  DRAINS,  and 
m>IISK-TO-STREET  SEWERS  clog- 
t.'.-1  with  Grease.  Rags.  Sand, 
Ki.i.ts.  and  paper  melt  away  In- 
.^t.mtlv  when  struck  by  the  Ham- 
III.  i  -Hke  blow  of  this  new  unit. 

There  is  no  need  to  remove 
w.ill  or  pipe,  or  Grease  Trap.  A 
sp.-.i;il  attachment  allows  water 
tn  How  from  the  faucet  through 
tin-  <;un  while  air  Is  released  on 
tlu*  pipe.  Vents  or  stacks  are  no 
obstacle,  as  force  tends  to  strike 
wherever  the  water  lays.  But  now, 
what  is  this  Plumbers  Flushing 
Clin  worth  in  COSTLY  PLUMBING 
BILLS  SAVED?  Tear  this  Ad  out  — 
■  m  l  write  vour  name  and  address 
h.  l.lc  it  ■  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 
<n..-v  that  urge.  No  agent  will  call. 
A  i).>stcard  will  do  (Chicago  Phone 
Klldare  .5-17fl2  t  MILLER  SEWER 
ROD  CO.,  DEPT  AL-F.  4640  N. 
Central  Ave.,  Chicago  30,  Illinois. 
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ITEMS 

As  part  of  its  program  to  encourage 
proper  display  of  the  flag,  the  District 
of  Columbia  American  Legion  has  dis- 
tributed Legion  flag  etiquette  booklets 
in  the  downtown  shopping  area  of 
Washington. 

• 

Sixteen  states  did  not,  32  did,  offici- 
ally observe  Bill  of  Rights  Day,  Dec.  15. 
It  was  the  166th  anniversary  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  1st  10  amendments  to  the 
U.  S.  Constitution. 

• 

Pembina  County  (N.  Dak.)  Assn.  of 
American  Legion  Posts  sponsors  an  an- 
nual essay  contest  on  the  U.  S.  Consti- 
tution among  young  people  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  gives  a  cash  gift  to  any  county 
Legionnaire  who  is  hospitalized. 
• 

Guillermo  Toriello,  foreign  minister 
of  the  brief  1954  communist  regime  in 
Guatemala,  has  re-entered  Guatemala 
from  Mexico,  and  now  claims  the  Guate- 
malan gov't's  refusal  to  return  his  con- 
fiscated property  is  "U.  S.  blackmail." 
• 

American  Legion  Dep't  of  Kansas  has 
given  $1,000  to  the  Legion's  Nat'l 
Emergency  Relief  Fund. 

• 

Chaos  of  N.  Y.  City  partial  subway 
shutdown  in  December  motormen's 
strike  is  barely  suggestive  of  what  a 
policy  of  urban  evacuation  in  a  Civil 
Defense  emergency  would  entail. 
• 

Wearing  the  Legion  button  got  the 
best  care  available  for  a  man  who  col- 
lapsed on  a  Chicago  street  recently.  As 
police  were  ordering  the  unconscious 
man  sent  to  a  county  hospital,  Herman 
Homel,  Service  Officer  of  Post  401, 
happened  by  and  spotted  the  sick  man's 
American  Legion  lapel  button.  A  quick 
check  established  his  veteran  status,  and 
he  was  sent  to  a  VA  hospital  where,  at 
last  report,  he  was  doing  well. 

• 

An  unexploded  WW2  British  aerial 
bomb,  unnoticed  for  at  least  1232  years, 
was  found  and  de-fused  in  downtown 
Cologne,  Germany  in  December. 
'  • 

Voice  training  under  the  Korea  GI 
Bill  paid  off,  on  Nov.  2,  for  ex-corporal 
Robert  Nagy,  once  a  machinist's  helper 
in  Lorain,  Ohio.  Nagy  made  his  grand 
opera  debut  that  day  in  the  role  of 
Giuseppe  in  La  Tmviata  at  New  York's 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

• 

The  death  penalty  for  selling  nar- 
cotics to  minors  is  being  considered  by 
the  Louisiana  state  legislature.  Past  Nat'l 
Legion  Cmdr  George  Craig,  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  create  such  a  law  in  Indiana 
when  he  was  Governor  of  that  state. 


PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS: 

JAMES  P.  RiNGLEY,  former  Legion 
Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  from 
Illinois,  appointed  chmn  of  the  Nat'l 
Selective  Service  Appeal  Board  by 
President  Eisenhower. 

DONALD  E.  JOHNSON,  elected  Legion 
Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  from 
Iowa,  to  complete  the  term  of  ward  m. 
LOFTUS,  resigned,  john  w.  moore, 
elected  Alternate. 

WILLIAM  J.  SEIBERT,  elected  Legion 
Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  from 
Mexico,  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  resig- 
nation   of    ANDY    J.    DU    BOUCHET,  JR. 

NORBERT  w.  scHMELKES,  elected  Alter- 
nate Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman 
from  Mexico. 

FRANK  X.  KELLY,  siuce  1953  ass't  di- 
rector of  the  Legion  Nat'l  Membership 
and  Post  Activities  Section,  appointed 
information  coordinator  in  the  Legion's 
Public  Relations  Division. 

coRwiN  L.  JOHNSON,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr 
of  Washington  (1956-57),  appointed 
American  Legion  Nat'l  Field  Represent- 
ative succeeding  dennis  sullivan,  re- 
tired. 

WALTER  e.  alessandroni,  Lcgion 
Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  from 
Penns\'lvania,  elected  chancellor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  Ass'n.  At  43,  he  is  the 
youngest  man  ever  to  head  the  world's 
oldest  bar  ass'n. 

Died: 

JOSEPH  M.   DiCKERSON,   Past  Dep't 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

NATIONAL  headquarters 

NOVEMBER  30,  1957 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit.  .  .  .5 

626,662.38 

422,843.67 

521,145.23 

859,031.29 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund  $  2r>8.321.49 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   2,.343.572.56 

2,601,894.05 

Real  Estate  

804,990.15 

Furniture  and  Fixtures, 

less  Depreciation   

322.051.73 

Deferred  Charges   

199,902.60 

i 

6,358,521.10 

LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 

AND  NET  WORTH 

272,880.57 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use  

33,496.83 

Deferred  Income  

1,995,295. .50 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund  $  2.58,321.49 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   2,343.572.56 

2,601,894.05 

Net  Worth: 

Reserve  Fund   $  23,8.52.30 

Restricted  Fund  .  ,  19,389.49 

Real  Estate   978,243.65 

Reserve  for  Washington 

Building    14,326.63 

Reserve  for  Reha- 

bilitation   462,313.54 

Reserve  for  Child 

Welfare    13,839.42 

$1,511,965.03 

Unrestricted 

Capital    57,010.88 

1,454, 954. ir, 

$6,:J58,521.10 

Adj't  of  Alabama  (1944-55) ;  of  a  heart 
attack. 

LOUIS  BANDELiN,  Ass't  Dcp't  Scrvicc 
Officer  of  Wisconsin. 

CH.\RLES  A.  BURROUS,  Delaware's  Le- 
gion Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman. 

j.\MES  H.  MCKINLEY,  foimcr  Lcglon 
Dep't  Service  Officer  of  Missouri. 

J  ERE  COOPER,  Past  Dcp't  Cmdr  of 
Tennessee  (1921-22),  and  chmn  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

OUTFIT 
REUNIONS 

Send  notices  to:  Outfit  Reunions,  The 
Ainericatt  Legion  magazine,  720  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  19,  New  York. 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars,  write  person  whose  address 
is  given. 

All  Services 

Vets  Who  Served  in  Iceland— (Apr.)  David  Zinkoff, 
2101  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

Army 

125th  FA  Rest.-(Feb.)  G.  F.  Brooks,  104  Provi- 
dence Bldg.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

258th  Engr  (C)  Bn-(Mar.)  Philip  J.  Gallagher, 
127  Evergreen  St.,  Mount  Holly.  N.J. 

Field  Hosp  I34-(Feb.)  Wilkie  L.  Harper,  Harper's 
Double  Four,  R.  D.  1,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

Navy 

USS  Arizona-(Apr.)  W.  E.  Larsen,  4019  W.  176th 
St.,  Torrance,  Calif. 

USS  Bennetl-(May)  Aubrey  A.  Cooper,  171  Lag- 
range St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

USS  Leviathan-(Apr.)  R.  L.  Hedlander,  Box  22, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

USS  William  D.  Porter-(Mar.)  H.  Seward  Lewis, 
1442  NW  7  Court,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


COMRADES 
IN  DISTRESS 

Spate  does  not  permit  notices  to  contact 
persons  for  any  purpose  except  to  assist  in 
establishing  a  claim  for  a  veteran  or  his  de- 
pendents. Statement  to  that  effect  should 
accompany  notice. 

Send  notices  to:  Comrades  in  Distress, 
The  American  Legion  DIagazine,  720  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

Army 

2nd  Div,  23rd  Inf,  Co  A— Need  to  locate  anyone 
who  served  with  me  during  the  period  July 
1950  to  June  1951.  Especially  need  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  knows  that  I  had  stomach 
trouble  and  chest  pains.  Write  me.  Joseph  M. 
Gress,  8A  E.  Brown  St..  Kellogg,  Idaho.  Claim 
pending. 

46lh  Ord  Light  Aircraft  Maintenance  Co— Need  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  served  with  me  in  Korea 
in  1952  or  1953,  especially  from  those  who  re- 
member my  illness  and  from  Raymond  Figue- 
roa.  Write  me,  Fred  Bones,  P.  O.  Box  43. 
Sheppton,  Pa.  Claim  pending. 

Camp  Merritt,  N.J.,  Base  Hospital  (1918)-Need 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  served  at  this  camp 
when  it  was  first  opened,  and  especially  from 
anyone  who  recalls  that  I  suffered  a  severe 
attack  of  pharyngitis  while  I  was  on  night 
duty  in  the  ward  where  contagious  diseases 
were  treated.  I  was  then  treated  for  several 
weeks  in  the  nurses'  quarters.  Write  me,  Sarah 
R.  Seybold,  Star  Route  #1,  De  Land.  Fla. 
Claim  pending. 

Sternberg  Gen  Hosp,  Manila,  Philippines— I  was 
taken  to  this  hospital  before  Christmas  1941 
because  of  injuries  suffered  Dec.  15,  1941. 
The  doctor  who  treated  me  was  Col.  Catch. 
Now  need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  remem- 
bers me.  Particularly  need  to  locate  someone 
who  retnembers  that  the  injuries  weakened 
my  lower  extremities  and  blinded  me,  and 
from  doctors  who  were  at  Sternberg  Gen 
Hosp  before  the  fall  of  the  Philippines.  Write 
me,  Pascual  B.  Domingo,  Ticay,  Malolos, 
Bulacan,  Philippines.  Claim  pending. 
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You  can  buy  a  new 
car  with  the  money  this 
coupon  can  save  you! 


Send  25  <  today  for  72-PAGE  CATALOG  IN  COLOR 


NAME- 


STREET- 
CITY  


ZONE- 


-STATE- 


I       Mail  coupon  fo: 

THE  ALADDIN  CO.  bay  city,  mich 


l^fTS^OM.TY  ana  BEST  CONSTRUCTION 


A,  OEUVERED  PRICES  .ho.  wU.  SAVE 


110  MODERN 
FLOOR  PLANS 


ARE  ENGINEERED  TO  SAVE  YOU  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS! 

Aladdin  sells  thousands  of  houses.  Because  of  the  huge  quantity  of  lumber  used  the 
average  builder  cannot  match  Aladdin's  prices.  And  you  save  on  labor.  Instead  of  pay- 
ing carpenters  $20  a  day  or  more  you  can  easily  build,  or  help  build,  an  Aladdin  home 
yourself.  Thousands  have  done  it.  Please  keep  one  thing  in  mind:  When  you  build  an 
Aladdin  Home  you  get  the  finest  quality  lumber  and  materials  —  shipped  to  you  Freight 
Paid.  There's  a  wide  choice  of  modern  designs  by  Aladdin's  architects  and  your  finished 
Aladdin  Home  m\\  stand  comparison  m\h  homes  priced  far  above  what  you  pay.  That's 
why  thousands  of  families  who  must  save  ore  buying  Aladdin  Homes  today.  One  thing 
more:  Aladdin  Homes  are  in  all  48  States —  you  can  see  one  near  you  before  you  buy. 
But  first  send  the  coupon  above  for  Aladdin's  new  1958  Catalog.  It  will 
open  your  eyes  to  savings  you  never  thought  possible! 


5  to  8  Rooms  -  RANCH,  COLONIAL,  CAPE  COD,  2-STORY 
lOT  PI^EfABklC  AT  ED  •  ALL  MATiRIAlS  READI-CUT 


THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


signed,  the  Founding  Fathers,  feeling 
that  the  new  nation  needed  a  symbol  to 
express  its  sovereignty,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution providing,  ""That  Dr.  Franklin. 
Mr.  J.  Adams  and  Mr.  JeflFerson,  be  a 
committee,  to  bring  in  a  device  for  a 
seal  for  the  United  States  of  America." 
Six  years  were  to  pass  and  two  more 
committees  were  to  work  on  the  job', 
however?  before  the  Congress,  on  June 
20,  1782,  approved  the  design  of  the 
Great  Seal. 

For  the  central  figure  of  the  Seal,  the 
designers  chose  a  bird.  Not  just  a  bird, 
but  the  American  bald  eagle— the  mighti- 
est of  birds,  a  high-flying  bird  that  over- 
comes all  obstacles  for  its  young  or  dies 
in  the  eff'ort. 

Throughout  history  the  eagle  has  been 
used  to  denote  strength  and  power.  Since 
the  hopes  and  aims  that  the  men  who 
planned  the  Great  Seal  had  for  our  Na- 
tion have  been  borne  out,  they  could 
not  have  chosen  a  more  apt  bird  to  ex- 
press the  ideals  of  this  country.  We  soar 
high  in  ambitions  and  intentions,  and 
our  history  has  shown  that  we  fight  not 
so  much  for  ourselves  as  for  the  rights 
and  freedom  of  others. 

In  the  eagle's  tail  the  designers  placed 
nine  feathers,  not  because  that  is  the 
actual  number  of  feathers  in  an  eagle's 


(Continued  jioni  fffige  11) 

tail,  but  because  of  the  meaning  of  the 
number  nine.  Nine  is  the  square  of  three, 
the  Trinity  of  the  Christian  God.  Nine 
would  thus  indicate  a  superaccentuation 
of  God.  In  the  minds  of  the  designers 
of  our  Great  Seal  this  must  have  been 
a  prayer  that  God,  with  His  guidance 
of  our  Nation,  would  find  here  a  people 
willing  to  follow  that  guidance.  On  the 
whole,  this  hope  has  been  realized  in 
our  history  to  date.  The  number  nine 
was  used  again  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
Seal  when  its  planners  set  the  pyramid 
firmly  on  a  foundation  of  nine  great 
stones,  thus  indicating  that  the  very 
foundation  of  our  Nation  is  God. 

The  number  13  is  used  several  times, 
on  the  face  (observe)  of  the  Great  Seal 
as  well  as  on  the  reverse  side.  The  num- 
ber 13,  a  dozen  and  one  for  fullness,  was 
a  sacred  number,  not  only  to  Israel,  but 
to  most  of  the  ancients.  Archeologists 
find  the  number  cropping  up  again  and 
again  as  they  dig  back  through  the  ages, 
and  it  always  seems  to  have  a  meaning 
indicating  that  extra  something  that 
completes  perfection  itself. 

In  the  day  when  our  Great  Seal  was 
planned,  by  accident  of  history  and  fact, 
we  had  13  units,  13  Colonies  to  make 
the  complete  unity  of  the  new  nation. 
These  13  units  were  in  complete  accord 


about  several  very  fine  human  ideals 
which  we  call  "freedoms."  The  planners, 
having  this  number  thrust  into  their 
hands,  used  it  to  its  full,  understanding 
as  they  did  its  significance.  On  the  face 
of  the  seal  we  find  13  feathers  in  each 
wing  of  the  eagle,  13  stripes  on  the 
shield,  13  arrows  held  in  the  left  talon 
of  the  eagle,  and  13  leaves  on  the  olive 
branch  in  the  right  talon.  Above  the 
entire  design  we  find  13  stars.  Thirteen, 
13,  repeatedly  13.  The  arrows  denote 
our  willingness  and  readiness  to  defend 
our  high  ideals;  the  olive  branch  de- 
clares to  all  that  we  want  peace  for  our- 
selves and  others.  More  13:  the  banner 
in  the  eagle's  beak  bears  a  phrase  made 
up  of  thirteen  letters,  E  Plnribiis  Unuiu. 
"Out  of  many,  one." 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  Great  Seal 
we  find  symbols  as  fine  and  as  noble  as 
those  it  wears  upon  its  face.  Framed 
solidly  upon  lines  representing  earth, 
rests  a  pyramid  of  stone.  All  through 
history  a  pyramid  has  been  a  symbol  of 
permanence  and  strength.  The  Egyptians 
used  the  pyramid  as  the  burial  vault  for 
their  great  kings.  The  Aztecs  of  ancient 
America  used  the  pyramid  as  the  base 
for  their  temples.  And  the  Babylonians, 
the  Medes,  the  Persians,  and  many  lost 
civilizations  used  it  in  their  worship. 
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As  before  mentioned,  the  base  of  our 
pyramid  is  made  up  of  nine  stones,  ac- 
centing the  basis  of  our  faith  in  God  as 
the  foundation  of  our  Nation.  The 
stones  in  the  second  row  are  smaller, 
but  13  in  number,  thus  expressing  the 
hope  of  a  nation  complete,  built  on  the 
foundation  of  God.  There  are  1 3  tiers 
of  stone  rising  to  the  level  place  at  which 
point  the  ancients  built  their  temples. 
The  place  for  the  temple  is  left  vacant 
to  indicate  our  belief  in  the  freedom  of 
worship.  Above  the  free  temple  spot 
floats  the  age-old  symbol  of  the  eye  of 
Providence.  In  putting  this  eye  on  our 
Great  Seal,  the  planners  were  placing 
there  an  ever-present  reminder  of  their 


open  new  worlds  of  outboard  cruising  to 
families  who  never  before  could  afford 
to  own  a  cruiser  and  take  advantage  of 
the  thousands  of  natural  and  man-made 
waterways  that  dot  the  nation." 

Also  in  the  Johnson  line  are  a  manual- 
starting  version  of  the  electric-starting 
"Super,"  three  35-horsepower  motors, 
two  18's,  a  10.  a  7.5,  a  5.5,  and  a  3. 

Evinrude  (Evinrude  Motors,  Milwau- 
kee) is  introducing  two  V"s,  the  Starflite 
and  the  Four-Fifty.  The  latter,  OBC 
rated  at  50  horsepower,  Evinrude  de- 
scribes as  representing  "an  entirely  new 
concept  of  marine  engineering,  the  re- 
sult of  10  years'  research." 

Evinrude  says  it  has  refined  the  V 
principle  by  horizontal  placement  of 
four  cylinders,  producing  a  more  com- 
pact and  efficient,  vibration-free  engine 
that  results  in  a  new  concept  of  "silent 
outboarding." 

With  its  V's,  says  Evinrude,  it  will 
serve  the  families  who  have  known  the 
fun  of  a  small  boat  but  want  to  gradu- 
ate to  a  bigger  rig  with  more  comfort 
and  the  power  for  cruising  and  water 
skiing.  (Water  skiing  showed  another 
big  increase  in  popularity  last  year.  It 
helped  account  for  14.4  percent  of  mo- 
tor sales,  as  against  8.3  percent  in  1956 
and  3.9  percent  in  1954,  according  to 
the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America.) 

The  V  motors  head  a  line  of  12  Evin- 
rude models  for  1958.  Others  are  the 
35-horsepower  Lark;  Big  Twin  Electric 
and  Big  Twin  Standard;  two  18-horse- 
power  models;  a  10,  a  7.5,  a  5.5,  a  3. 

Oliver  (Oliver  Outboard  Motors, 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan)  stresses  fea- 
tures it  claims  as  exclusively  its  own  in 
offering  three  motors  OBC  rated  at  6, 
16,  and  35  horsepower. 

These  include  an  adjustment  system 
which  enables  the  operator  to  change 
the  tilt  of  the  motor  from  inside  the 
boat  (thereby  lessening  the  risk  of  a 
dunking)  by  turning  a  handle;  a  fuel 
tank  that  eliminates  guesswork  involved 
in  mixing  gasoline  and  oil  (a  chamber 
within  the  tank  automatically  propor- 


prayers  for  God's  watchfulness  and  con- 
tinued care  over  the  young  nation  they 
had  given  so  much  to  establish. 

On  this  side  of  the  seal  we  find  two 
Latin  phrases.  Anniiit  Coeptis  has  13  let- 
ters (that  number  again)  meaning  "He 
[God]  has  favored  our  undertakings." 
The  other  Latin  phrase,  at  the  base  of 
the  pyramid,  fittingly  does  not  have  13 
letters.  It  is  Novas  Orclo  Seclonini,  "A 
new  order  of  the  ages."  A  few  words, 
but  a  fine  ideal  for  a  young  nation.  It 
is  not  even  a  complete  sentence,  but  it 
is  a  very  wonderful  idea!  And  that  is 
what  our  Nation  introduced  into  the 
world,  a  new  order  of  things. 

The  entire  Seal  is  a  symbol  of  the 


WATER  POWER  FOR  '58 

(Continued  from  f>(ie,e  25 > 

tions  oil  and  gasoline  in  the  required 
ratio  no  matter  what  amount  of  fuel 
remains  in  the  tank);  incorporation  of 
automotive-type  poppet  valves  on  the 
35-horsepower  model  to  provide  easier 
starting,  better  fuel  injection,  improved 
economy  of  operation,  and  reduction  in 
the  size  of  the  motor. 

West  Bend  (West  Bend  Aluminum 
Company,  Hartford,  Wisconsin),  in 
offering  eight  models  OBC  rated  from 
2  to  35  horsepower,  gives  recognition 


By  Rabbi  NATHAN  ZELIZER 
Temple  Tifereth  Israel 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Post  430,  Bexley,  Ohio 

Almighty  God,  wc  thank  Thee  for 
life  and  its  blessings.  Inspire  us  so  to 
live,  think,  and  act  as  to  preserve  the 
good  life,  not  only  for  ourselves  but 
for  future  generations.  Ever  save  us 
from  conspiring  to  work  evil.  Save 
us  from  undue  pride.  Chase  from  our 
minds  all  impure  thoughts.  Stir  with- 
in our  souls  compassion  and  love  so 
that  we  may  rejoicingly  share  life's 
blessings  with  the  less  fortunate. 
Keep  us  ever  steadfast  in  the  cause 
of  the  true  and  good  life  as  taught 
by  the  sages  and  the  prophets  of  the 
past,  to  the  end  that  we  may^serve 
Thee  without  reproach  and  keep 
faith  with  all  those  who  have  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  America 
where  we  have  the  freedom  to  live 
the  good  life.  Amen. 


sovereignty  of  our  Nation— a  land  where 
man  may  accomplish  a  life  under  the 
guidance  and  the  blessing  of  God. 

The  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  a  symbol  which  expresses 
love  of  God.  So  let  us  teach  its  meaning 
to  our  children  that  they  may  have  a 
righteous  pride  in  their  background  and 
a  righteous  hope  for  their  future.  And 
may  they  never  take  for  granted  the 
blessings  that  are  theirs.  May  they  re- 
member always  that  those  blessings  were 
bought  at  the  cost  of  human  blood  and 
sacrifice,  by  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in 
a  great  God  and  a  firm  trust  in  the  guid- 
ance of  a  Spirit  greater  than  human 
endeavor.  the  end 


to  the  idea  that  fishing  is  still  the  most 
important  use  to  which  outboards  are 
put.  All  its  motors  are  named  after  fish 
—the  air-cooled  2-horsepower  Shrimp, 
the  6-horsepower  Pike,  the  8-horsepower 
Muskie,  the  1 2-horsepower  Barracuda, 
the  35-horsepower  Shark. 

While  in  its  Shrimp  it  offers  one  of 
the  lowest  horsepower  motors  available 
this  year.  West  Bend  is  also  looking  to 
the  family  and  big-water  boating  field 
in  its  35-horsepower  model.  Company 
representatives  talk  about  its  "plenty  of 
power  for  open  water  cruising  and  water 
skiing"  and  its  generator  for  powering 
ship-to-shore  radiotelephone,  radio,  bilge 
pump,  and  navigation  lights. 

Buccaneer  (Gale  Products,  Galesburg, 
Illinois)  is  showing  eight  models  with 
OBC  horsepower  ratings  in  five  classes, 
3,  5,  12,  25  and  35. 

For  boating  buffs  who  like  to  browse 
before  they  buy,  this  boat  show  season 
offers  more  opportunities  than  any  pre- 
ceding it.  New  boat  shows  are  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
older  ones  are  expanding. 

The  idea  of  a  boat  show  has  been 
likened  to  the  idea  of  Macy's  er  Mar- 
shall Field's  charging  admission  to  its 
customers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  boat 
show  has  arisen  as  a  phenomenon  of 
much  the  same  proportions  as  boating 
itself.  It's  not  unusual  for  the  larger 
shows  to  attract  250,000  to  300,000  per- 
sons, paying  a  dollar  and  up  for  admis- 
sion, in  a  10-day  run. 

Apparently  the  boating  public  likes 
to  study  the  offerings  of  the  trade  in  the 
side-by-side  display  situation  that  pre- 
vails at  shows.  And  then  there  is  a  po- 
tential audience  of  millions  from  which 
to  draw. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  traffic 
jams  at  boat  show  turnstiles,  the  audi- 
ences are  getting  eyefuls  and  earfuls  in 
the  outboard  departments  this  year  that 
will  put  additional  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  afloat  in  1958.  Any- 
how, that's  the  way  the  motor  makers 

see  it.  THE  END 
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YOUR  HOST,  BILL  LUNDIGAN 

( C.iDitimted  from  jxige  19)——— 


glibness.  You  feel  that  a  company  that 
hires  a  nice  guy  like  Bill  Lundigan  must 
be  a  pretty  sensible  outfit.  At  least,  that 
is  the  kind  of  impression  Bill  makes  on 
most  people,  and  it's  an  impression  that 
is  paying  handsome  dividends  to  him- 
self and  his  sponsor. 

This  unusual  talent  for  making  friends 
easily  got  him  his  start  in  radio  when 
he  was  only  ten  years  old.  In  his  case  no 
doting  parent  hauled  him  into  a  radio 
station  with  the  idea  of  getting  him  on 
the  air.  He  made  it  entirely  on  his  own. 
Bill's  father,  Michael  Lundigan,  ran  a 
shoe  store  in  the  Onondaga  Hotel  in 
Syracuse,  and  Station  WFBL  had  studios 
in  the  same  building.  Young  Bill  started 
exploring  one  day  and  wound  up  in  the 
studios.  The  staff  liked  the  youngster  and 
there  were  more  visits.  One  day  the 
folks  at  WFBL  put  him  in  front  of  a 
microphone,  and  he  performed  so  well 
that  eventually  a  kid  show  was  built 
around  him.  By  the  time  he  was  16.  he 
was  producing  three  shows.  Working 
with  him  as  master  of  ceremonies  on  one 
of  these  productions  was  an  1 1 -year-old 
lad  named  Gordon  MacRae. 

"The  person  who  really  got  me  started 
in  radio,"  said  Bill,  "was  Jack  Shannon, 
the  station's  program  director.  He 
coached  me  and  encouraged  me  during 
those  early  years.  When  I  decided  to  give 
up  my  law  studies  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, Jack  put  me  on  the  staff  as  a  reg- 
ular announcer." 

Bill's  old  friend  and  mentor  is  now 
the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Shannon,  at  the  Ca- 
thedral of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
Syracuse. 

One  of  the  high  spots  of  Bill's  career 
at  WFBL  came  when  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, then  Governor  of  New  York,  was 
making  his  first  bid  for  the  Presidency. 
He  was  scheduled  to  make  an  address 
at  the  Syracuse  Armory,  and  Bill  was 
called  on  to  serve  as  master  of  cere- 
monies. Ordinarily  the  job  would  have 
been  routine  but  the  Governor's  train 
was  late,  so  for  more  than  an  hour  Bill 
had  to  keep  several  thousand  impatient 
people  happy.  His  success  at  doing  so 
got  him  a  lot  of  attention,  not  just  in 
Syracuse  but  throughout  the  State.  How- 
ever, the  turning  point  of  his  career  came 
when  an  exploitation  man  for  a  film 
company  turned  up  in  Syracuse. 

The  man  was  plugging  a  jungle  movie, 
and  wanted  a  spot  on  WFBL  to  tell  about 
the  film.  Bill  was  assigned  to  handle  the 
interview,  and  the  movie  man  turned  up 
in  the  studio  with  two  large  boxes.  Soon 
after  the  interview  began,  he  opened  one 
ot  them  and  out  walked  a  cheetah. 

"I  was  surprised  to  see  the  big  cat," 
Bill  smiled,  "but  I  got  a  bigger  jolt  when 
the  man  opened  the  second  box.  A  14- 
foot  python  slithered  out.  The  movie 


man  grabbed  for  it,  but  it  got  away.  And 
before  1  knew  it,  the  thing  had  wrapped 
itself  around  me  in  coils.  I  had  heard 
that  pythons  could  squeeze  a  man  like  a 
boa  constrictor,  and  it  certainly  felt  that 
way.  Still,  I  managed  to  keep  talking 
and  eventually  they  pried  the  monster 
loose. 

"Later  on  I  had  a  phone  call  from  an 
angry  listener  who  said  I  owed  him  two 
dollars.  He  said  he  had  been  driving  and 
heard  my  snake  interview  on  his  car 
radio.  I  must  have  conveyed  a  certain 
sense  of  excitement  because  he  got  so 
rattled  that  he  drove  through  a  stop  sign 
and  a  cop  nabbed  him.  Since  he  felt 
that  I  was  responsible,  he  insisted  that 
I  pay  the  fine." 

The  interview  had  still  another  reac- 
tion. The  exploitation  man  was  so  im- 
pressed with  Bill's  coolness  and  the  good- 
natured  way  in  which  he  had  taken  the 
stunt  that  he  insisted  that  Bill  visit  him 
in  New  York.  But  that  wasn't  all.  He  set 
it  up  so  that  Bill  had  an  excellent  reason 
to  make  the  trip. 

One  day,  not  long  after  the  broadcast. 
Bill  received  a  phone  call  from  New 
York.  It  was  from  Harry  Evans,  an  of- 
ficial of  Universal  Pictures.  Was  Mr. 
Lundigan  interested  in  taking  a  screen 
test?  Mr.  Lundigan  certainly  was,  and 


the  test  was  made  in  Universal's  Long 
Island  studio.  As  one  part  of  the  test,  he 
was  asked  to  ad  lib.  For  his  ad  lib  bit  he 
told  the  story  of  the  snake.  Later  he 
found  out  that  this  made  a  great  hit,  but 
the  test  didn't  work  out  for  technical 
reasons.  A  second  trip  to  New  York  was 
necessary  and  subsequently  he  was  of- 
fered a  contract. 

Syracusans  still  remember  the  going- 
away  party  that  they  threw  for  their  Bill. 
It  was  held  in  the  Onondaga  Hotel,  and 
more  than  3,000  people  crowded  the 
ballroom  and  overflowed  into  the  lobbies 
and  the  street.  After  hours  of  handshak- 
ing and  farewells.  Bill  headed  a  motor- 
cade to  the  New  York  Central  Station 
where  he  was  met  by  a  group  of  film 
executives  traveling  from  New  York  to 
Hollywood.  In  the  party  was  Charles  R. 
Rogers,  executive  producer  for  Univer- 
sal, who  worked  closely  with  Bill  while 
he  was  with  Universal. 

The  year  was  1937.  His  first  big  role 
was  in  3  Smart  Girls  Grow  Up.  This  was 
followed  by  Dodge  City.  His  next  pic- 
ture was  The  Fighting  69th.  Then  fol- 
lowed roles  in  Three  Cheers  for  the 
Irish,  The  Sea  Hawk,  Courtship  of  Andy 
Hardy,  Apache  Trail,  Northwest 
Rangers,  Flight  Patrol,  etc.  He  spent 
two  years  at  Universal,  two  years  at 


MY  nm^F^T  ^HLVf  by  Pat  FlaheHy 

■  "I  I      Wl"Wwi«Wl      wlinW  ■■  1956  Indianapolis  Speedway  Winner 

"My  closest  shave  was  at  Indianapolis  in  1953,"  says  Pat 
Flaherty,  1956  Indianapolis  winner.  "The  track  tempera- 
ture that  day  hit  125°  and  the  exhaust  fumes  hung  right 
down  on  the  speedway.  I  was  going  into  the  north  turn 
at  130  mph  when  the  fumes  got  me.  I  blacked  out,  hit  the 
outside  concrete  fence,  and  skidded  along  for  120  feet.  The 
car  was  demolished,  my  helmet  was  torn  off,  my  safety  belt 
broke  —  but  I  didn't  break  a  single  bone ! " 

For  YOUR  Close  Shave-with  a  razor,  not  a  rac- 
ing car  — try  new  Colgate  Instant  Shave.  What  a  way  to  shave ! 
It's  the  quickest,  easiest  way  ever,  no  matter  what  razor  you 
use.  Smooth,  too!  Shaves  your  whiskers,  saves  your  skin.  A 
great  shave  buy  for  the  tough-beard  guy ! 

Colgate  Instant  Shave 

ttsfen  fo  the  exciting  Colgate  Sportsreel  with  Bill  Stern,  Mutual 
network  weekday  mornings.  Check  your  paper  for  time  and  station. 
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Do  you  ever  wish 
you  were  single  again? 

Do  you  ever  feel  so  tired  that  you  would  like  to  be  alone  — 
get  away  from  your  family?  Do  you  find  that  even  your 
children  often  get  on  your  nerves.  You  may  be  irritable  simply 
because  you're  run  down!  If  you  haven't  the  pep  and  energy 
you  used  to  have,  your  condition  may  be  be  due  to  a  very 
common,  but  easily  correcled,  nutritional  deficiency  in  your 
diet.  Discover  whether  Vitasofe  Capsules  can  help  restore 
your  youthful  vigor  and  vitality.  Moil  the  coupon  for  a  trial 
30-day  supply  today! 


just  to  help  cover  shipping  expenses  of  this 
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FREE  30  days  supply  High-Potency  Capsules 

LIPOTROPIC  FACTORS,  VITAMINS  AND  MINERALS 

Safe  nutritional  formula  containing  27  proven  ingredients:  Glutamic  Acid, 
Choline,  Inositol,  Methionine,  Citrus  Bioflavonoid,  11  Vitamins  plus  11  Minerals 


Send  for  this  FREE  30-day  supply 
of  high-potency  Vitasafe  Capsules  ( a 
$5.00  value )  to  discover  how  much 
peppier  you  may  feel  in  just  a  short 
time.  With  your  free  vitamins  you  will 
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VITASAFE  CORP. 

43  West  61st  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Yes.  I  accept  your  generous  no-rlsk  offer 
under  ttie  Vitasafe  Plan  as  advertised  In 
The  American  Legion  Magazine. 
Send  me  my  FREE  30-day  supply  ot  lUgti- 
potency  Vitasafe  Capsules  as  checked  below: 

□  Man's  Formula       □  Woman's  Formula 

I  ENCLOSE  25<  per  package  for  packing  ond  postage 

Nome  

Address  

City  Zone. . .  .Stote  

Onlv  one  trial  suppis/  per  person. 
IN  CAN  AO  A:  394  Symington  Ave..  Toronto  9.0nt. 

( Canadian  Formula  adjusted  to  local  conditions. ) 


also  receive  complete  details  regarding 
the  benefits  of  an  amazing  new  Plan 
that  provides  you  regularly  with  all 
the  vitamins  and  minerals  you  will 
need.  You  are  under  no  obligation  to 
buy  anything!  If  after  taking  your  free 
capsules  for  three  weeks  you  are  not 
completely  satisfied,  simply  return  the 
handy  postcard  that  comes  with  your 
free  supply  and  that  will  end  the  mat- 
ter. Otherwise,  it's  up  to  us  —  you 
don't  have  to  do  a  thing  —  and  we 
will  see  that  you  get  your  monthly 
supplies  of  vitamins  on  time  for  as 
long  as  you  wish,  at  the  low,  money- 
saving  price  of  only  $2.78  per  month 
(a  saving  of  45%  ).  Mail  coupon  now! 

©1958  VITASAFE  CORPORATION 
43  West  6l8t  Si.,  New  York  23,  New  York 


I'll  Set  You  Up  For  Life  In  Your  Own 

BIG  PAY  SHOE  BUSINESS 


ONLY  8  ORDERS  A  DAY  CAN  MAKE  YOU 

UP  TO  $32.00  A  DAY  I'ZZ  a^'m^^th 


no  trick  at 
to  make  hvA 
iiionev  FUIJj  OU 
SPAKE  TIME 
with  America's  most  comfortable 
slioes.  Amazing  new  ''Spring- 
Step"  cushion  design  proves  it 
bv  actual  demonstration.  Only 
ORTHO-VENT  has  it.  No  other 
shoe  in  the  world  like  it.  Profits 
are  lilG — repeat  orders  are  sure 
and  easy  with  amazing  2-minute 
demonstration.  No  experience 
needed.  No  investment  to  make. 
Everything  furnished  free,  in- 
cluding finest  salt's  outlit  and 
actual  diiiioiistiaii.M!  iip  tlie 
big  pay  OKTIIO-VKNT  man  in 
your  terrifni\.  Srnd  TODAY  for 
free  outlit. 

ORTHO-VENT   SHOE  CO. 


AMAZING 
2-MINUTE 
DEMONSTRATION 
Does   Your  Sellir 
Job    For  Y< 
FAST! 


I  GIVE 
PRODUCERS 
THEIR   OWN  SHOES 
AS   A  BONUS! 


v^ePAID  FOR  OUR  HOME 

with  the 
FOLEY  SAW  FILER 


Here  is  Ledie  Patrick's  true 
story — as  told  by  his  wife. 

"I  can  truthfully  say  Mr. 
Patrick  made  a  wonder- 
ful inveatment  10  years 
ago  with  his  Foley  Saw 
Filer.  He  has  done  so  well 
with  his  Foley  and  repair 
shop,  we  bought  a  house, 
built  an  addition,  bought 
a  new  car,  new  shop 
machines — and  it's  all 
paid  for." 

rOLEYMFG.  CO.,  239  8  Pole 


Make  $3  to  $5  an  hour 

The  Foley  Saw  Filer  sharpens 
hand,  band,  circular  saws  like 
new.  Start  in  spare  time.  No 
experience  needed.  Send  for 
Free  Book  "Money  Making 
Facts" — no  salesman  will  call. 
yBldg.,Minneapolisl8,Minn. 


Gypsy  Bait  Oil 

MAKES  FISH  BITE  V? 

Mysterious  aroma  of  Gypsy  Fish 
Bait  Oil  Compound  makes  smell 
feeding  fish  wild  through  thou- 
sands of  smell  organs  covering 
their  bodies.  One  potent  drop  on 
artificial  or  live  bait  draws  in  fresh 
or  salt  water  whether  you  still  fish 
with  pole,  cast,  spin  or  troll. 
Really  works.  Only  $1.98  (3  for 
$4.98).  Cash  orders  postpaid.  If 
C.O.D.  postage  extra.  Draws  fish 
to  your  bait  or  money  back. 
FREE.  Handy  large  water  resistant  pouch  with  every 
bottle.  Order  from: 

WALLING  KEITH  CHEMICALS,  Inc. 

Dept.  68-B         Birmingham  1,  Alabama 

Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took 
place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem ! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne*  )  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H.*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money back  guarantee.    *Keg.  u.  s.  Pat.  off. 


Warner  Bros.,  and  two  years  at  M-G-M. 

Then  came  the  war.  He  enlisted  in 
June  1943,  trained  at  Quantico,  and 
served  as  a  combat  photographer  with 
the  First  Marine  Division,  engaging  in 
operations  at  Peleliu  and  Okinawa. 
Asked  if  he  had  saved  any  of  the  pic- 
tures he  had  made,  he  smiled.  '1  kept 
no  souvenirs.  It  wasn't  that  I  didn't  want 
to  be  reminded  of  the  war,  but  I  wanted 
no  encumbrances  in  the  way  of  Govern- 
ment property  which  might  have  held 
up  my  discharge  when  the  big  day  came. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  some  of  the  fel- 
lows saved  not  only  photographs  but 
certain  items  of  equipment.  I  thought 
that  was  foolish.  When  the  war  was  over, 
I  wanted  to  go  back  to  California,  not 
to  Portsmouth." 

He  went  back  to  Hollywood  after  be- 
ing discharged  in  November  1945,  but. 
like  many  other  servicemen,  he  found  a 
lot  of  new  faces.  His  old  job  wasn't  open 
and  he  had  to  find  something  since,  a 
few  weeks  before  getting  out  of  uniform, 
he  had  married  Rena  Cournyn.  The 
break  came  when  he  ran  into  an  old 
friend,  Billy  Gordon,  then  casting  for 
Hunt  Stromberg,  who,  as  an  independ- 
ent producer,  was  doing  a  picture  with 
Hedy  Lamarr.  The  picture  was  D'ls- 
honored  Lady.  Bill  got  a  good  part  in  it. 
After  this  his  old  friend  Charles  Rogers, 
who  had  made  the  train  trip  to  California 
in  1937,  called  on  him  to  do  The  Fabu- 
lous Doiseys.  Reviews  of  his  work  in 
this  film  and  Dishonored  Lady  were 
such  that  he  was  again  in  demand.  He 
was  signed  by  20th-century  Fox  for 
Pinky,  and  the  success  of  Pinky  led  to  a 
long-term  contract  with  that  studio. 

In  1953  he  was  starred  in  his  first  TV 
show,  a  Lux  Theater  production.  Like 
all  live  TV  dramas  in  those  days,  it  had 
certain  frantic  aspects  which  Bill  decided 
he  didn't  like.  He  made  it  clear  that  he 
wanted  no  more  such  assignments. 

But  his  decision  was  in  process  of  be- 
ing overruled,  entirely  without  his  knowl- 
edge. The  Chrysler  Corporation  had  ar- 
ranged to  sponsor  two  big  shows.  Climax 
and  Shower  of  Stars,  and  quietly  and 
without  fanfare  it  was  conducting  a  na- 
tionwide talent  hunt.  What  the  company 
wanted  was  not  someone  to  star  in  the 
series  but  a  man  who  could  act  as  host 
—a  spokesman  for  the  shows  and  the 
corporation. 

Getting  someone  to  talk  about  the 
shows  presented  no  great  problem,  but 
since  the  person  selected  would  be  speak- 
ing for  the  Chrysler  Corporation,  and 
serving  as  official  spokesman,  the  utmost 
care  was  necessary. 

Let  the  viewing  public  decide  that  this 
Chrysler  spokesman  was  a  stuffed  shirt 
or  a  wise  guy,  and  he  would  be  a  liability 
rather  than  an  asset.  Let  him  become  in- 
volved in  any  trouble  or  in  any  sort  of 
scandal,  and  the  corporation  would  suf- 
fer from  the  publicity. 
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It  took  a  lot  of  thought  to  decide  on 
the  ideal  personality  tor  this  purpose, 
but  finally  the  pattern  of  the  man  they 
wanted  started  to  emerge.  For  this  par- 
ticular spot  they  wanted  a  person  who 
would  have  a  youthful  appearance  but 
who  would  be  mature.  He  had  to  have 
a  clean  record,  with  no  hint  of  scandal 
in  his  private  life.  He  had  to  be  typically 
American  in  appearance  and  in  fact,  and 
of  course  there  could  be  no  record  of 
dalliance  with  communist  fronts  or  other 
subversive  outfits. 

The  man  they  wanted  also  had  to 
have  poise,  and  the  knack  of  getting 
along  well  with  the  general  public  as 
well  as  with  members  of  the  dealer  or- 
ganization. Ability  to  make  a  good 
speech  was  important,  and  he  had  to 
have  an  unusually  stable  temperament, 
to  remain  calm  and  level-headed  even 
under  tension.  In  short,  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  wanted  the  kind  of  person 
most  Americans  would  be  willing  to  wel- 
come into  their  homes  as  a  friend. 

To  get  their  man,  corporation  officials 
consulted  experts  in  many  fields  —  per- 
sonnel, advertising,  public  relations,  and 
show  business.  The  search  started  out  on 
a  broad  scale,  and  eventually  narrowed 
down  to  four  men.  All  four  fitted  the 
general  pattern,  but  Lundigan  took  the 
lead  in  an  unofficial  poll. 

A  dozen  key  people  in  Hollywood 
were  asked  to  name  the  man  they 
thought  was  best  qualified  for  the  job. 
All  twelve  named  Lundigan.  Their  opin- 
ion was  confirmed  still  further  when  an 
intensive  check  was  made  on  Bill's  past, 
present,  and  probable  future. 

"Two  aspects  of  liis  record  scored 
heavily  for  him,"  a  Chrysler  official 
pointed  out.  "One  was  his  war  record, 
which  was  excellent,  and  the  other  was 
the  fact  that  he  obviously  had  good 
business  sense.  He  had  a  financial  stake 
in  at  least  one  of  the  films  in  which  he 
had  appeared,  and  his  handling  of  the 
business  details  showed  that  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing." 

And  all  this  time  Bill  Lundigan  was 
entirely  unaware  that  he  was  the  target 
of  a  tremendous  manhunt! 

What  you  might  call  the  climax  came 
when  several  friends  met  with  him  and 
asked  if  he'd  mind  making  a  trip  to 
Detroit  to  meet  some  of  the  executives 
at  Chrysler  Corporation.  When  he  asked 
why,  he  received  some  vague  answers  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  being  considered 
for  some  spots  in  a  new  television  series. 
He  told  them  he  wouldn't  mind  doing 
some  filmed  shows,  but  reminded  them 
that  he  wanted  no  more  live  TV  after 
his  previous  experience. 

Curious  to  know  what  the  deal  was. 
Bill  flew  to  Detroit.  A  luncheon  was  held 
at  Chrysler's  main  plant  and  virtually 
every  top  Chrysler  official  was  present, 
from  Chrysler  President  L.  L.  "Tex" 
Colbert  on  down. 


"It  was  just  a  nice,  informal  luncheon 
meeting  where  we  discussed  almost 
everything,"  said  Bill  recently.  "But  every 
now  and  then  someone  would  ask  me  a 
question  that  really  jolted  me.  It  would 
be  about  something  I  didn't  think  any- 
one knew.  Those  men  obviously  knew  a 
great  deal  about  Syracuse  and  my  work 
there  and  my  time  in  service.  And  they 
also  seemed  to  know  a  lot  about  my 
family  and  friends.  How  they  knew  all 
these  things,  I  couldn't  understand.  They 
didn't  explain  and  I  didn't  ask." 

The  mystery  was  solved  a  few  weeks 
later.  Bill  received  an  offer  to  serve  as 
the  official  host  of  the  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion for  its  new  Climax  and  Shower  of 
Stars  shows. 

The  job  he  got  certainly  looks  like  a 
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"What  do  you  want  the  thinner  for?" 
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cinch.  It  seems  as  though  all  Bill  has  to 
do  is  memorize  a  few  lines  every  week, 
or  even  just  read  them  from  a  Tele- 
prompter.  However,  it  isn't  quite  that 
simple.  These  brief  commercials,  like  the 
shows  themselves,  call  for  many  hours 
of  rehearsal  each  week.  In  fact  they  are 
shows  within  the  show  proper,  and  are 
rehearsed  and  telecast  from  a  huge 
studio  adjoining  the  one  where  the  main 
action  takes  place  in  CBS'  Television 
City  in  Hollywood.  Sometimes  a  half- 
dozen  sets  are  used  just  for  Bill  Lundi- 
gan's  activities,  and  he's  literally  all  over 
the  lot.  With  him  is  pretty  Mary  Costa, 
who  costars  with  him  in  the  commercial 
department,  plus  a  small  cast  of  actors 
and  dancers  to  help  them  put  the  sales 
story  across. 

But  that's  still  only  one  phase  of  the 
job.  As  the  company's  ambassador  of 
good  will  he  has  to  travel  constantly,  and 
has  averaged  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  a  year  since  he  took  over  in 
September  1954.  Some  of  this  pertains 
directly  to  the  sale  of  cars.  With  Miss 
Costa  he  is  routed  to  a  succession  of 
automobile  shows,  dealer  meetings,  and 
so  on,  the  year  round.  But  in  addition 


he  is  in  great  demand  for  public  rallies, 
benefits,  luncheons,  banquets,  commu- 
nity celebrations,  and  other  functions. 
He  has  appeared  as  an  honored  guest  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  in  his  home- 
town, Syracuse;  he  was  invited  to  the 
Chicago  Mothers  March  on  Polio,  where 
he  not  only  made  an  appearance  but  put 
in  some  door-to-door  work  to  get  con- 
tributions; he  emcecd  President  Eisen- 
hower's inaugural  festival  last  year; 
spoke  at  the  reunion  of  the  First  Marine 
Division  Association;  addressed  the  Jun- 
ior Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Washing- 
ton, the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Three  charming  young  women  fre- 
quently accompany  him.  One  is  costar 
Mary  Costa,  and  the  other  two  are  Mrs. 
Lundigan  and  their  three-year-old 
adopted  daughter  Anastacia  ("Stacy"). 

Incidentally,  Bill  had  to  overcome  a 
handicap  which  he  himself  created  in 
wooing  and  winning  Rena  Cournyn.  As 
a  high  school  girl,  Rena  had  lived  near 
Schwab's  Drug  Store  in  Hollywood. 
Many  film  stars  patronized  the  place, 
but  Rena  liked  one  in  particular— Lundi- 
gan, of  course.  One  day  she  was  intro- 
duced to  him,  but  he  paid  little  attention 
to  her.  Rena,  convinced  that  he  had 
given  her  the  brushoff,  decided  that  he 
was  a  conceited  character. 

He  next  ran  into  her  when  he  was 
stationed  at  Quantico,  before  he  was 
shipped  overseas.  Rena  had  accom- 
panied some  friends  from  Washington 
for  a  dance.  This  time  Rena  tried  to  act 
aloof,  but  the  act  didn't  quite  convince 
Bill.  They  corresponded  while  he  was 
overseas.  And  he  proposed,  and  was  ac- 
cepted, on  his  first  evening  back  home. 

Talk  to  Bill  Lundigan's  friends  and 
read  material  which  has  been  printed 
about  him,  and  the  following  words  keep 
cropping  up  to  explain  him:  patient,  sin- 
cere, believable,  friendly,  courteous,  nat- 
ural. I  asked  him  which  of  these  quali- 
ties he  considered  most  important  for 
anyone  who  wanted  to  make  a  good 
impression.  Without  hesitating  a  mo- 
ment, he  replied:  "Sincerity." 

Around  the  studios  they'll  tell  you 
that  Bill  is  the  most  easy  going  fellow 
in  the  world,  except  when  he  is  handed 
some  copy  to  read  which  doesn't  ring 
just  right,  and  which  seems  out  of  char- 
acter with  himself  as  an  individual  or  as 
a  corporation  representative.  Then 
changes  are  quickly  called  for.  Bill  has 
strong  opinions  that  a  person  should  be- 
lieve in  what  he  does  and  says,  but  he  is 
equally  firm  in  feeling  how  an  idea 
should  be  presented. 

"If  the  idea  is  a  good  one,"  he  says, 
"you  can  get  it  across  without  ramming 
it  down  peoples'  throats.  Try  that  and 
it's  likely  to  stick  there." 

It's  a  good  thing  to  keep  in  mind  if 
you  are  interested  in  making  a  good 
impression.  the  end 
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always  a  problem.  Package  sawdust  and 
wooden  chips  from  your  home  workshop. 
Tie  the  tops  and  store  in  a  dry  place.  AV'hcn 
you're  camping,  place  logs  on  sacks  and 
ignite  them  and  you've  got  a  good  fire. 
\Vhen  your  hip  boots  or  waders  feel  damp 
and  clammy  inside,  heat  some  old  clotiis 
and  place  them  in  the  boots  for  a  few  min- 
utes. They'll  make  them  nice  and  warm. 
The  center  section  from  a  loose-leaf,  ring 
binder  notebook  makes  a  handy  fishing  rod 
holder  when  mounted  to  your  garage,  at- 
tic, or  basement  wall.  Rings  close  around 
the  pole  to  keep  it  otT  tiie  floor.  Remove 
ring  .section  by  taking  out  rivets.  Mount  it 
to  wall  with  screws  that  are  set  through 
these  rivet  openings." 


FROM  DR.  D.  M.  LONBERGER,  234  S. 

Gill  St.,  State  College,  Pa.:  "To  keep  win- 
ter winds  from  blowing  in  my  hunting 
dog's  house  I  tack  two  rubber  curtains 
above  the  door.  These  are  cut  from  two 
wide  strips  of  rubber  from  old  inner  tubes. 
The  dog  cannot  destro>-  these  rubber  cur- 
tains, and  should  he  chew  them  he  can  do 
no  harm;  besides  they  are  more  sanitar\' 
tiian  otiicr  materials.  In  the  summer  I  fold 
tiic  curtains  back  and  attach  to  small  hooks. 

"Another  suggestion  may  help  those  w  ho 
fish  from  a  boat.  In  my  tackle  box  I  carry 
a  small  magnet  with  a  shoestring  attached. 
The  magnet  often  conies  in  handy  in  re- 
trieving hooks  or  other  metals  or  \  aluables 
w  hich  I  might  drop  between  floor  boards 
or  ribs  in  tiie  bottom  of  the  boat." 

A  REMINDER  THAT  you  can  still  shoot 
birds  —  plicasants,  ducks,  chukar  partridge, 
quail  —  regardless  of  w  hether  the  season  is 
closed  or  not.  The  shooting  preserves  ha\  e 
now  spread  all  over  the  country,  .i9  States 
having  opened  their  doors  to  this  type  of 
hunting.  And  most  of  them  continue  to 
operate  straight  through  until  March.  If 
you  want  to  know  of  a  preserve  near  you, 
write  to  The  Sportsinen's  Service  Bureau, 
250  East  43rd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

FREDDIE  WELLS,  Box  94,  Gauley  Bridge, 
^\^  \'a.,  lias  a  hot  one:  "For  a  good  char- 
coal or  wood  fire  starter  for  that  forest 
camp,"  he  suggests,  "the  waste  from  your 
local  dry  cleaning  plant  is  just  the  ticket. 
It's  like  putty,  easily  carried  afield  and  costs 
nothing." 


REMINGTON  ARMS  IS  offering  an  ex- 
tensive catalog  on  guns  and  ammunition 
free  to  all  who  write  for  it.  It  describes 
and  illustrates  every  rifle  and  shotgun  made 
by  the  company  from  the  Model  .514  bolt- 
action,  single-shot  .22-caliber  rifle  selling 
at  $17.95,  to  the  custom-built  iModel  740F 
Premier  Grade,  gold  inlaid,  autoloading, 
high-powered  rifle  retailing  for  $1,764.55. 

X'aluable  ballistics  tables  for  Remington 
rinifire  and  centerfire  cartridges  are  in- 
cluded. Write  to  Advertising  Division, 
Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc.,  Bridgeport  2, 
Conn.,  for  your  free  copy. 

JOHN  V.  NASH,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
suggests  that  you  vets  who  still  ha\  c  your 
service  dog  tags  lying  around  can  use  one 
of  them  as  a  name  plate  for  a  gun.  He  says, 
"Most  gun  stocks  with  a  pistol  grip  have 
an  ideal  place  for  such  a  nameplate  at  the 
bottom  of  the  grip.  Witli  a  little  filing  to 
make  it  fit,  and  a  few  screws,  it  can  be 
firmly  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  pistol 
grip  of  your  favorite  gun." 

FOR  THE  FIRST  time  in  50  years  Smith 
&  Wesson  has  brought  out  a  .22-caliber 
automatic  pistol.  It's  a  handsome  gun,  12 
in.  long  with  compensator  attached.  Holds 
ten  rounds.  Weighs  43 '/;  oz.  Patridge 
front  sight.  S  &  micrometer  click  at  rear. 
Checkered  walnut  stock.  Price  $110.  Har- 
old O.  Austin,  at  the  big  Smith  &  AVcsson 
plant  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  will  furnish 
further  details  on  this  and  other  Smith  & 
Wesson  items. 


AN  IDEA  FOR  trappers  from  Gordon  L. 
Strobeck,  P.  C).  Box  221,  Irwin,  Pa.  "If  you 
trap  in  a  locality  where  fur-bearers  are 
scattered,  you  will  find  that  it  will  pay  to 
drag  the  carcass  of  a  skinned  animal  behind 
you  as  you  make  your  roimds.  Open  the 
carcass  and  scent  it  heavily;  this  adds  to  its 
appeal.  Any  fur-bearers  that  cross  tiiis  trail 
are  inclined  to  follow  the  scented  drag  to 
your  traps. " 

HERE'S  A  SIMPLE  but  useful  idea  from 
Allen  B.  Pratt,  of  R.  D.  6,  AVasiiington,  Pa. 
He  submits,  "For  easy  cleaning  of  those 
hard-to-get-at  places  on  firearms  and  fishing 
gear,  use  an  ordinary  pipe  cleaner.  It  will 
bend  in  any  angle  desired." 


EDDIE  ZAVECZ,  407  N.  Penrose  St., 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  has  a  couple:  "For  you 
cold  weather  hunters  I  suggest  that  you 
start  a  camp  fire  on  wet  and  windy  days  by 
simply  removing  some  soaked  cotton  from 
your  cigarette  lighter.  Cover  with  twigs 
and  bark,  strike  your  lighter  or  match  next 
to  the  cotton.  Result:  a  fast  fire  in  any 
weather."  And,  "When  my  line  would 
freeze  while  I  was  ice  fishing,  and  the  only 
thing  I  had  was  a  jar  of  vaseline  (which  I 
smeared  on  my  hands  to  prevent  chapping), 
I  rubbed  some  of  this  on  my  line.  It  kept 
ice  from  forming  on  it  so  it  didn't  freeze." 


ALUMA  CRAFT,  manufacturer  of  metal 
boats,  announces  a  new  light,  strong,  15- 
foot  canoe  which  has  a  fantail  for  center 
mounting  a  motor.  This  fantail  is  entirely 
above  the  waterline;  so  this  canoe,  the 
CO- 15,  may  be  paddled  exactly  the  same 
as  a  double-ender  canoe.  It  weighs  82  lb. 
and  has  good  carrying  capacity.  O.B.C.  cer- 
tified for  motors  up  to  3  h.p.  Cost  $271 
f.o.b.  Minneapolis.  iMore  details  on  the 
Aluma  Craft  line  are  available  from  the 
company  at  1515  N.E.  Central,  Minnea- 
polis 13,  Minn. 

CUSTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  of  Milwaukee, 
W'is.,  is  teaching  its  students  how  to  care 
for  outboard  motors.  This  is  part  of  the 
general  power  course  for  industrial  arts 
students.  The  students  study  the  outboard 
during  a  quarter  of  the  semester.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  time  tiiey  take  up  auto,  aircraft, 
and  otiier  internal  combustion  engines.  Gus 
Jansen,  power  shop  instructor,  says,  "By 
teaching  a  boy  how  to  take  care  of  a  mo- 
tor, we're  giving  him  a  skill  he  can  use  the 
rest  of  his  life." 

FREDDIE  MUSCHE,  6  Forest  St.,  Green- 
wood, Mass.,  reports  a  late  deer  hunting 
experience.  "I  recently  found,"  he  says, 
"that  while  sitting  on  a  cold  deer  run  when 
snow  is  on  the  ground,  a  household  foam- 
rubber  kneeling  pad,  carried  in  the  game 
pocket  of  your  hunting  coat,  is  a  provider 
of  great  comfort.  It  is  easily  carried,  can 
be  used  as  a  dry  and  warm  seat." 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  reports  a  total 
bag  of  107,839  birds  in  11  State  and  Fed- 
eral areas  by  32,726  hunters  through  Dec.  1. 
Of  the  total  number  of  birds,  103,536  were 
ducks,  2,634  were  gees';,  1,669  were  coots. 
Since  the  season  opened  Oct.  12,  this  meant 
an  average  of  3.3  birds  per  hunter.  The 
season  closed  Jan.  14. 

THE  1958  BOAT  Trailer  Catalogue  of 
Bilt-A\'ell  Boat  Frailer  Co.  is  off  the  press- 
es. It  features  boat  trailers  from  the  model 
C-450  for  12-ft.  boats,  w  hich  sells  at  $146.50, 
to  the  model  C-1500  Cruiser  Trailer  at 
$419.50.  For  more  details,  write  to  Sales 
Manager  Vincent  J.  Miller,  Bilt-AYell 
Boat  Trailer  Co.,  82nd  and  Brewster  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

( Coiniiitied  on  page  55) 
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ARE  FRATERNAL  ORDERS  DYING? 


•(Continued  from  page  I})- 


Such  jibes  caused  some  societies  to 
become  self-conscious.  Rotary  stopped 
using  the  word  "Rotarianism"  because 
many  people  confused  it  with  "booster- 
ism."  Sensitive  to  charges  of  juvenile 
behavior,  a  good  many  lodges  gave  up 
public  parades  and  eliminated  most  of 
the  buffoonery  from  their  conventions. 
But  they  pressed  forward  unflinchingly 
with  their  really  important  programs, 
and  Mencken,  Lewis,  and  Shaw  all  lived 
to  recant  their  words. 

Lewis,  in  particular,  did  a  complete 
about  face  in  an  article  for  the  Rotarian 
Magazine  a  few  years  before  his  death. 
"The  growth  of  Rotary  is  more  impor- 
tant to  world  tranquillity,"  he  wrote, 
"than  all  the  campaigns  of  the  reformers 
put  together." 

How  the  fraternal  societies  stand  to- 
day and  what  they  are  doing  can  be 
gathered  from  a  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  ones.  In  one  article  it 
is  not  possible  even  to  enumerate  all  the 
groups  which  are  making  this  country 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  but  a 
brief  examination  of  some  of  the  larger 
organizations  indicates  what  is  happen- 
ing in  most  of  the  others. 

First,  let's  look  at  the  biggest  and 
oldest  order  of  all,  the  Masons.  Tracing 
their  origin  back  to  the  builders  of  King 
Solomon's  Temple  or,  some  say,  to  an- 
cient Egyptian  builders,  the  Masons 
founded  their  first  lodge  in  this  country 
in  1730.  Ever  since  then  their  growth 
has  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  popula- 
tion and,  consequently,  they  are  now 
bigger  and  stronger  than  ever  before. 

Exact  statistics  on  the  extent  of  Ma- 
sonry are  hard  to  obtain  because  of  their 
many  different  orders  and  appendant 
orders  and  the  fact  that  the  49  Grand 
Lodges— one  in  each  State  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia— operate  independently 
of  one  another.  However,  Dr.  Thomas 
Sherrad  Roy,  secretary  of  the  Grand 
Masters  Conference,  estimates  there  are 
approximately  4,000,000  full-fledged 
Masons  in  the  United  States  and  says 
this  represents  an  increase  of  between 
one  and  two  million  during  the  last  25 
years. 

The  percentage  of  Masons  attending 
lodge  meetings  appears  to  be  about  as 
high  as  it  ever  was,  according  to  Dr. 
Roy,  but  he  points  out  that  the  order  is 
primarily  a  character-building  rather 
than  a  lodge-going  organization.  "As 
long  as  a  man  lives  in  the  way  that  a 
Mason  should,"  he  says,  "we're  not  par- 
ticularly concerned  whether  he  attends 
lodge  regularly  or  not." 

The  total  amount  of  money  which  the 
Masons  spend  for  benevolent  purposes 
is  also  hard  to  estimate,  but  an  inkling 
of  it  can  be  had  from  the  fact  that  just 
one  Masonic  group,  the  Nobles  of  the 


Mystic  Shrine,  put  between  $5,000,000 
and  $7,000,000  a  year  into  a  chain  of 
hospitals  which  serve  Masons  and  non- 
Masons  alike.  In  addition.  Masons  are 
supporting  important  medical  research 
—including  work  to  prevent  certain  types 
of  blindness  and  mental  illness— and  in 
every  State  they  operate  homes  for  poor 
children,  indigent  old  people,  and  other 
unfortunates.  It  is  a  conservative  guess. 
Dr.  Roy  says,  that  the  order  is  pouring 
between  $15,000,000  and  $20,000,000 
a  year  into  charity. 

But  the  good  works  of  the  Masons, 
like  those  of  the  other  big  societies,  can- 
not be  measured  in  dollars  alone.  Be- 
cause he  is  a  Mason  and  required  in 
his  daily  life  to  abide  by  the  altruistic 
tenets  of  the  order- which  place  love 
of  one's  fellow  men  second  only  to  love 
of  God— many  a  man  is  a  more  decent 
human  being  and  a  better  citizen  than 
he  would  be  otherwise.  And  the  same 
holds  true,  of  course,  for  Odd  Fellows, 
Elks,  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  mem- 
bers of  all  the  other  high-minded  groups. 

Traditionally,  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  has  always  been  second 
to  the  Masons  in  membership  and  prob- 
ably still  holds  that  position  although  it 
has  declined  in  size  during  the  last  25 
years.  The  organization's  curious  name 
derives  from  the  fact  that  when  the  order 
was  first  organized  in  caste-ridden  Eng- 
land in  the  18th  century  it  was  consid- 
ered odd  for  plain  working  men  to  band 
together  for  mutual  aid  and  benevolence 
to  one  another  in  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment. It  now  reports  a  membership  of 
1,384,366,  which  is  considerably  below 
the  2,225,000  it  claimed  in  1932. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Odd  Fellows  also 
frankly  admit  that  lodge  attendance  is 
not  so  high  as  it  once  was.  They  attribute 
this  decline  to  a  healthy  "settling"  proc- 
ess, however,  and  point  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  the  order  is  in  a  strong 
financial  position  and  steadily  expand- 
ing its  benevolent  enterprises. 

Since  1919,  when  the  Odd  Fellows 
founded  their  first  American  lodge  in 
Baltimore,  they  have  spent  the  stagger- 
ing sum  of  $350,000,000  in  charity  and 
are  now  spending  more  than  ever  before. 
Across  the  nation  the  Odd  Fellows  oper- 
ate 63  separate  institutions  for  the  care 
of  children  and  old  people,  and  in  recent 
years  have  entered  several  new  fields  of 
benevolence. 

Among  their  newer  projects  are  a 
World  Eye  Bank  and  Visual  Research 
Foundation  and  a  United  Nations  Pil- 
grimage for  children.  Last  summer  the 
Odd  Fellows  gave  600  boys  and  girls 
from  all  over  the  world,  some  from  as 
far  away  as  Australia,  expense-paid 
tours  of  the  United  States  winding  up 
with  three-day  visits  to  the  United  Na- 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  YOU 

For  rates,  write  Combined  Classified 
529  W  Madison.  Chicago  6 


 SALESMEN  WANTED  (AL-F8) 

WILL  YOU  WEAR  new  suits  and  topcoats  without  one  penny 
cost  and  agree  to  show  them  to  friends?  You  can  make  up  to 
$30.00  in  a  day  even  in  spare  time,  without  canvassing.  W.  Z. 
Gibson,  Inc.,  500 South  Throop  Street,  Dept.  U-625,  Chicago  7, 
IIMnois.  

MAKE  EXfRA  MONEY— Cash  commissions.  Easy-to-sell 
Advertising  Book  Matches.  Union  Label.  Full  or  part  time. 
Powerhouse  selling  kit  free.  Superior  Match,  Dept.  J-258, 

7530  Greenwood.  Chicago  13.  

BTG  tVlONEYMAKiNG  OPPORTUNITY.  Exclusive  line  uni- 
forms, jackets,  pants,  shirts,  coveralls,  sportswear.  Advertising 
embroidered.  Every  business  prospect.  Get  Selling  Outfit 

Freel  Master  Co.,  Dept.  F-1,  Ligomer,  Indiana.  

PATENT  ATTORNEYS  &  INVENTORS 


INVENTORS— IF  YOU  believe  you  have  an  invention,  you 
should  find  out  how  to  protect  it.  Send  for  copy  of  our  Patent 
Booklet.  "How  to  Protect  Your  Invention"  and  "Invention 
Record"  form.  No  obligation.  McMorrow,  Berman  A  David- 
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Washington  1,  P.O.  
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eligible.  Confidential  —  no  co-signers — no  inguiries  of  em- 
ployers or  friends.  Up  to  2  years  to  repay — monthly  payments. 
Supervised  by  State  of  Nebraska.  Loan  application  sent  free 
in  plain  envelope.  Give  occupation.  American  Loan  Plan,  City 
National  Bank,  Dept.  AC-2,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  
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WRITERS:  BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  invited  for  publication 
on  our  cooperative  plan,  Greenwich  Book  Publishers  (Atten- 

Mr.  Henderson),  489  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  | 
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Free  sample  kit  furnished.  Matchcorp,  Dept.  EX-20,  Chicago 
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^    not  everyone  does  a»  well,  but  E.  O.  Lockin,  who 
started  a  business  of  his  own,  reports. . , 


for  12  months  I've  averaged 

'800","Nr.™ 

most  of  it  tiear  profit  tor  me! 


#  Many  men  have  discovered  how  to  be 
independent,  to  be  free  of  bosses  and  lay- 
offs. L.  A.  Eagles  grossed  more  than  $200 
his  first  week.  Others  report  gross  up  to 
$12,000  per  year.  How  much  you  make 
depends  largely  on  you.  You  need  no 
special  skill,  no  large  investment. 

No  shop  necessary.  Our  ei,ectric  rug 
WASHER  cleans  rugs,  carpets  right  on  floor 
.  .  .  helps  to  show  their  natural  color  and 
beauty.  So  efficient  and  safe,  used  by 
largest  hotels  and  railroads 

You  take  no  risk. 
Machines  fully  guar- 
anteed. 

Write  for  full  infor- 
mation including  how 
to  make  big  profits  in 
youB  OWN  business. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  FRII  lOOK 


VON  SCHRADER  MFG.  CO.,  217  "R"  PL,  Racine,  Wis 

Without  obligation,  send  your  FRII  booklet  contain- 
ing information  about  your  elecTBIC  Rug  washer  and 
how  I  can  start  my  own  permanent,  profitable  business. 
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tions  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

Third  largest  of  the  fraternal  organi- 
zations is  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks.  Elk  membership  is  at  an 
alltime  peak  of  1,200,000,  which  rep- 
resents a  growth  of  70  percent  since 
1945.  And  the  percentage  of  members 
attending  regular  lodge  meetings  is  re- 
ported to  be  as  high  as  it  has  ever  been. 

Along  with  this  impressive  growth, 
other  important  changes  are  taking  place 
in  Elkdom.  Few  lodges  now  maintain 
hotel  accommodations  for  traveling  Elks, 
as  many  did  in  previous  years.  And  al- 
though the  majority  of  lodges  provide 
club  facilities,  the  atmosphere  in  most 
of  them  has  become  less  exuberantly 
masculine  than  it  used  to  be. 

More  than  the  members  of  any  other 
large  order,  perhaps,  the  Elks  have  al- 
ways had  the  reputation  of  being  hale 
fellows  well  met  and  devoted  to  con- 
viviality in  their  lighter  moments.  This 
traditional  concept  of  them  is  illustrated 
by  an  old  doggerel,  popular  about  1900, 
which  starts  out  as  follows: 

"Ten  little  lodge  men  going  out  to 
dine, 

A  cocktail  killed  a  Maccabee  and 

then  there  were  nine." 
The  poem  goes  on  to  tell  how  eight 
other  members  of  the  party,  each  from 
a  different  lodge,  also  fell  by  the  wayside 
before  the  evening  was  over,  and  winds 
up  with  this  verse: 

"One  little  lodge  man  drinking  all 
alone. 

He  was  an  Elk  and  he  took  the  whole 
bunch  home!" 

Not  many  Elks  claim  such  prowess 
today,  or  certainly  don't  boast  about  it, 
and  the  trend  is  to  make  their  clubs 
available  and  inviting  to  all  members  of 
their  families,  including  wives  and  chil- 
dren. This  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  West  and  Southwest  where  many 
lodges  have  added  swimming  pools  and 
golf  and  tennis  facilities. 

Charity  is  the  cardinal  principle  on 
which  the  Elks  were  founded,  however, 
and  their  most  dramatic  advances  are 
in  that  direction.  They  are  now  spending 
a  record-breaking  $7,000,000  a  year  on 
a  wide  variety  of  benevolences.  Since 
World  War  II  they  have  put  particular 
emphasis  on  youth-serving  programs, 
under  which  nearly  1,500,000  boys  and 
girls  benefit  annually. 

Yes,  and  the  Elks  also  support  con- 
valescent homes  and  cancer  research, 
and  every  year  distribute  literally  tons 
of  materials  to  veterans  hospitals  for 
the  use  of  patients  in  occupational  ther- 
apy. The  list  of  their  good  works  is  end- 
less. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose  which,  with  1,125,000 
members  and  growing  steadily,  ranks 
just  under  the  B.P.O.E.  in  size.  Like  the 
Odd  Fellows,  the  Moose  report  that 
lodge  attendance  is  lower  than  it  once 


was,  but  that  the  order's  charitable  and 
public  service  activities  are  expanding. 

The  two  most  famous  Moose  institu- 
tions are  beautiful  Child  City  at  Moose- 
heart,  III.,  where  more  than  5,000  de- 
pendent children  of  deceased  Moose 
have  been  reared  and  educated— often 
from  babyhood  through  high  school— 
and  the  City  of  Contentment  at  Moose- 
haven,  Fla.,  a  model  community  for  the 
aged.  The  order  is  also  renowned  for 
the  millions  it  has  poured  out  in  sick 
benefits  and  funeral  expenses  for  mem- 
bers and,  although  economic  conditions 
have  reduced  the  need  for  this  form  of 
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aid,  it  is  still  rendered  whenever  re- 
quired. 

The  biggest  new  development  in 
Moose  benevolences  is  a  great  increase 
in  community  services.  Last  year  the 
1,801  Moose  lodges  spent  more  than 
$1,250,000  and  donated  over  50,000 
man-hours  of  voluntary  work  to  114  of 
these  projects. 

You've  probably  heard  of  at  least  one 
of  them  —  Operation  Car  Lift.  Every 
Easter  Sunday  the  Moose  donate  the 
services  of  20,000  cars  and  drivers  to 
take  people  to  the  churches  of  their 
choice.  Another  Moose  project  is  mak- 
ing it  safer  for  children  to  ride  bicycles. 
Realizing  that  more  youngsters  are  killed 
or  maimed  each  year  in  accidents  in- 
volving bikes  than  by  polio,  the  order  is 
backing  a  broad  educational  program  to 
teach  boys  and  girls  how  to  use  their 
bicycles  more  safely. 

Still  other  Moose  community  enter- 
prises range  from  maintaining  prenatal 
clinics  and  blood  banks  to  the  sponsor- 
ing of  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  Boy  and 
Girl  Scout  troops,  playgrounds,  swim- 
ming pools  and  related  endeavors.  Year 
in  and  year  out,  like  the  other  big  broth- 
erhoods, the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  is 
demonstrating  not  only  its  loyalty  to  its 


own  members  but  its  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  all  Americans. 

Just  about  neck  and  neck  with  the 
Moose  in  membership,  and  probably 
growing  faster  than  any  other  large  fra- 
ternal order,  is  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus. Founded  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
1882  to  provide  an  insurance  society 
for  Catholics  and  to  promote  the  ideals 
of  that  religion  in  America,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  did  not  come  into  wide  na- 
tional prominence  until  World  War  I, 
when  their  services  to  fighting  men  of 
all  faiths  won  them  great  popularity.  But 
during  the  last  25  years  their  member- 
ship has  shot  up  from  582,000  to  1,047,- 
699. 

Luke  E.  Hart,  Supreme  Knight  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  reports,  moreover, 
that  there  has  been  no  lessening  whatso- 
ever in  council  meeting  attendance  and 
that  the  order  is  pushing  forward  suc- 
cessfully with  a  broad  six-point  program. 

Under  this  program  the  benevolences 
of  the  Knights  are  so  numerous  that 
only  a  few  can  be  mentioned.  In  addi- 
tion to  maintaining  nearly  $700,000,000 
worth  of  insurance  on  the  lives  of  their 
members,  they  provide  full  scholarships 
for  the  children  of  members  who  died 
in  service  in  World  War  II  or  the 
Korean  conflict  or  who  have  died  since 
or  become  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
their  service  in  those  struggles.  They 
have  donated  more  than  100,000  pints 
of  blood  to  provide  transfusions  for  fel- 
low Knights,  relatives  of  Knights,  and 
indigent  persons  of  any  faith.  Besides 
sponsoring  countless  recreational  activi- 
ties for  young  people  in  this  country, 
they  conduct  seven  playgrounds  for 
poor  children  in  Rome. 

In  the  realm  of  public  education  the 
Knights  are  extremly  active  in  combat- 
ing communistic  and  other  subversive 
ideas,  and  since  1947  have  spent  nearly 
$5,000,000  on  an  advertising  campaign 
of  an  educational  nature.  The  purpose  of 
the  campaign  is  to  correct  misunder- 
standings that  exist  in  some  quarters 
about  the  Catholic  faith  and  thereby  to 
create  better  relations  among  people  of 
all  religious  persuasions.  It  is  impossible 
to  overevaluate  all  that  this  one  great 
order  is  doing  to  uphold  decency  and 
morality  and  to  safeguard  the  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Probably  next  in  size  to  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  is  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  —  with  a  current  membership  of 
746,000  compared  to  600,000  in  1932- 
and  next  comes  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  which,  with  427,000  members,  is 
a  bit  smaller  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  when  it  reported  456,277. 
Spokesmen  for  these  orders  declare  they 
are  in  vigorous  health,  however,  and 
marching  steadily  forward  with  more 
and  more  good  works. 

One  of  the  Eagles'  recent  achieve- 
ments has  been  the  "adoption"  of  hun- 
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dreds  of  children  of  members  who  lost 
their  lives  in  World  War  II,  and  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World  are  crusading 
relentlessly  against  tuberculosis— a  cam- 
paign they  have  been  waging  for  many 
years.  Due  to  recent  changes  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease,  they  no  longer 
maintain  sanitariums  for  tubercular  pa- 
tients but  provide  them  with  the  finest 
care  at  hospitals  close  to  their  homes. 
During  1958,  incidentally,  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World  will  start  taking  wom- 
en into  their  society,  and  they  expect 
this  will  greatly  strengthen  their  ranks. 

Among  big  societies  that  have  dwin- 
dled 50  percent  or  more  in  membership 
in  the  last  25  years  are  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  the  improved  Order  of  Red 
Men,  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America.  But  they  are  all  contributing 
actively  to  the  public  good.  The  Pythi- 
ans,  for  example,  are  conducting  a  na- 
tionwide "Courtesy  on  the  Highway" 
campaign,  and  the  Modern  Woodmen 
are  engaged  in  a  broad  citizenship  train- 
ing program  for  young  people.  And  the 
spectacular  growth  of  a  number  of  for- 
merly small  groups  counterbalances  the 
losses  of  some  of  the  older  ones. 

Outstanding  among  these  is  B"nai 
B'rith,  the  Jewish  fraternal  order,  which 
since  1932  has  leaped  in  membership 
from  60,000  to  400.000.  While  best 
known  in  recent  years  for  the  activities 
of  its  Anti-Defamation  League  in  com- 
bating anti-Semitism,  the  society  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  all  humanity  and 
ever  since  its  founding  in  1843  has  been 
striving  toward  that  objective.  Years  be- 
fore the  Red  Cross  was  organized,  for 
example,  B'nai  BYith  provided  disaster 
relief  for  victims  of  the  Baltimore  flood 
of  1868  and  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871. 
During  the  last  war,  as  millions  of  ex- 
GI's  remember,  the  order  donated  ice 
cream  producing  "mechanical  cows"  and 
other  morale-building  equipment  to 
more  than  1 ,000  military  dayrooms  and 
fighting  ships. 

Since  then  B'nai  B'rith  has  maintained 
a  continuous  program  of  recreation  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  hos- 
pitalized veterans  and  has  launched  a 
number  of  new  services.  One  of  these  is 
its  Youth  Organization's  Vocational 
Service  Bureau  which  every  year  pro- 
vides aptitude  tests  and  career  counsel- 
ing for  more  than  250,000  young  people 
in  20  cities.  While  it  has  dropped  most 
of  its  former  fraternalistic  trappings,  the 
order  is  putting  more  emphasis  on  serv- 
ice projects  every  year,  and  this  policy 
is  believed  largely  responsible  for  its 
enormous  growth. 

Then  there  are  the  fast-growing  serv- 
ice clubs  which  had  not  yet  been  born 
when  Pop  or  Grandpop  went  to  lodge 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  oldest 
one.  Rotary,  was  founded  by  five  Chi- 
cago business  and  professional  men  in 
1905,  and  its  first  community  service 


was  a  modest  one— the  establishment  of 
a  public  comfort  station  in  Chicago's 
city  hall  in  1907. 

Since  then  Rotary  has  spread  to  107 
countries  on  six  continents,  achieved  a 
total  membership  of  450,395,  and  more 
than  87  percent  of  its  267,441  American 
members  attend  luncheon  meetings 
every  week.  At  these  meetings  and  at 
committee  sessions  they  promote  and 
support  a  virtually  endless  variety  of 
community  betterment  and  benevolent 
projects. 

To  foster  better  international  under- 
standing, Rotarians  have  adopted  whole 
villages  and  towns  in  poverty-stricken 
foreign  areas.  Since  1947  they  have  con- 
tributed $4,600,000  to  a  foundation 
which  has  granted  scholarships  to  833 
students  from  61  countries  for  study  in 
40  countries  other  than  their  own. 

Rotary  is  even  credited  by  some  of 
its  members  with  preventing  a  war.  In 
1942  when  Peru  and  Ecuador  became 
involved  in  a  bitter  boundary  dispute, 
they  say,  it  was  mostly  due  to  the  inter- 
vention of  prominent  Rotarians  in  Ecua- 
dor and  Paraguay  that  a  settlement  was 
reached  without  shooting. 

The  Kiwanis  Clubs,  which  originated 
in  Detroit  in  1915  and  have  a  member- 
ship of  251,000,  are,  like  Rotary,  spon- 
soring a  wide  assortment  of  altruistic 
programs.  Among  others  are  "National 
Farm-City  Week,"  "Work  and  Pray  for 
Permanent  Peace  Week,"  soil  conserva- 
tion programs,  and  teacher  recruitment 
projects. 

In  the  last  five  years  Kiwanis  has  also 
been  cooperating  to  an  increasing  extent 
with  other  large  organizations  to  achieve 
worthy  goals.  For  example,  its  4,400 
clubs  are  implementing  on  a  local  level 
highway  safety  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  and  working  with 
the  United  States  Air  Force  and  Civil 
Air  Patrol  on  a  broad  youth-training  en- 
terprise called  "Living  in  the  Air  Age." 

At  the  same  time  Kiwanians  are  pro- 
viding school  lunches,  clinical  care, 
and  vocational  guidance  for  underprivi- 
leged children  in  many  communities, 
and  they  recently  established  a  "Kiwanis 
Village"  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
for  senior  citizens.  Eighty-two  elderly 
men  and  women  live  there  in  ideal  sur- 
roundings and.  with  our  rapidly  aging 
population,  the  village  may  be  the  fore- 
runner of  many  other,  much  like  it. 

Youngest  but  largest  of  the  three  big 
service  clubs  is  the  Lions  International, 
founded  in  1917.  It  has  562,533  mem- 
bers and  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  its 
officers  expect  to  pass  the  million-mem- 
ber mark  during  the  next  decade. 

The  Lions  are  most  famous,  of  course, 
for  their  work  for  the  blind  and  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  Just  one  of  the 
institutions  they  organized,  the  Buffalo 
Eye-Bank  and  Research  .Society  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  has  given  new  sight  to  more 
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Proof  of  Rosults.  AU  correspondence  confidential. 

Brooks  Company,  305-G  State  St..  Marshall.  Mich. 


DON'T 


PULL  HAIR 
FROM  NOSE 

May  Cause  Fatal  Injection 

H;:,',^:  klipette 


REG.  U.S.  P\T.  OFF. 


You  can  cause  serious  In 
fection    by    pulling  hair 
from  nose.  Ordinary  scls 
sors  are  also  dangerous 
and    Impracticable.  No 
better  way  to  rVmove 
hair  from  no.se  and  ears 
than  with  KLIPKTTE 
Smooth  gentle,  safe, 
efficient.  Rounded 
points  can't  cut 
prick  skin. 


MOLLIS  CO.  -  ins  Broodwoy,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  •  Dpt.  N-JS 

Enclosed  is  $1.im»  for  KMl'ETTK.  If  I  am  not  ttuirely 
satisfied.   I  may  return  It  within   lO  days  for  refund. 
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than  500  persons  since  1945.  Other  Lion 
institutions  or  groups  are  financing 
ophthalmic  research,  pubMshing  Braille 
magazines  for  blind  children,  teaching 
newly  blind  persons  how  to  live  with 
their  affliction,  and  even  training  seeing- 
eye  dogs  to  lead  the  blind. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  Lion  phi- 
lanthropies. They  are  also  supporting 
cancer  research,  providing  summer 
camps  for  crippled  children,  homes  for 
juvenile  victims  of  broken  marriages.  In 
thousands  of  places  they  personally  de- 
liver Christmas  baskets  and  stage  house- 
painting  bees  and  others  services  for  the 


58,  alias  the  Third  Fleet,  alias  Fast  Car- 
rier Task  Force  Pacific.  Its  target  was 
the  Marianas,  keystone  archipelago  of 
the  Central  Pacific. 

D-Day  was  June  15,  1944,  the  San 
Jacinto's  six-month  birth  date.  While  her 
Hellcats  and  Avengers  pounded  Saipan, 
Tinian,  and  Guam,  she  received  her 
own  baptism  of  fire.  At  dusk,  out  of  the 
cherry-red  sunset,  through  the  destroyer 
screen,  burst  eight  Jap  torpedo  planes, 
barreling  in  low  above  the  whitecaps, 
their  deadly  missiles  glistening.  First  the 
40-millimeters  and  then  the  high-pitched 
20's  chattered  and  the  landlubber  crew 
of  the  San  Jac  cheered  like  a  collegiate 
pep  squad  as  the  first  of  the  Jap  aircraft 
burst  into  flames  and  skimmed  over  her 
stern  so  close  aboard  that  the  death 
contortions  of  the  Japs  writhing  in  the 
imprisoning  ribs  of  the  plane's  fuselage 
were  as  on  the  deck  itself.  A  second  Jap 
bomber  exploded  and  crashed  into  the 
sea  100  yards  short  of  her,  and  then  the 
San  Jacinto  heeled  over  sharply  to  evade 
the  first  of  the  bubble-marked  torpedo 
wakes  bracketing  her  length.  The  task 
group  commander  barked  on  the  TB.S, 
"Are  you  hit?"  and  her  captain  made 
laconic  reply.  "Not  yet." 

That  was  the  pattern  as  the  mighty 
task  force  swept  across  the  Central 
Ocean  Areas  in  a  series  of  historical  en- 
gagements—First Philippine  Sea,  Yap, 
Ulithi,  Angaur,  Peleliu,  Babelthuap, 
Bonins.  Volcanoes,  Leyte,  Samar,  Sec- 
ond Philippine  Sea.  Excitement  was 
great:  accomplishments  were  magnifi- 
cent; casualties  were  light. 

The  force  expanded,  new  Essex  class 
carriers  reported  for  duty  periodically, 
and  the  early  comers,  ships  with  eight 
or  n^ne  months'  service  which  were  ap- 
proaching the  limits  of  safe  maintenance 
standards,  were  sent  back  to  Pearl  or  the 
mainland  for  overhaul  and/or  modifica- 
tions. The  San  Jac  was  no  longer  the 
conspicuous  freshman. 

She  had  been  in  the  forward  area 
nearly  as  long  as  any  of  them,  longer 
than  most.  She  was  used  to  operating 
from  changing  anchorages  with  exotic 
names  —  Majuro,  Eniwetok,  Garapan, 


needy.  As  just  one  illustration  of  their 
far-flung  international  charities.  Lions 
are  distributing  hot  meals  every  day  to 
more  than  1,000  hungry  children  in 
Karachi,  Pakistan. 

The  dramatic  achievements  of  the 
service  clubs  and  other  fraternal  socie- 
ties are  attributable  largely  to  the  high 
caliber  of  their  membership.  In  nearly 
every  community  the  top  bankers,  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  publishers,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  engineers,  educators,  and 
other  civic  leaders  belong  to  one  or 
more  of  these  groups,  and  the  influence 
they  wield  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 

THE  LITTLE  QUEEN 

(Colli iiuied  jroin  page  13) 

Manus,  Ulithi.  Torpedo  attacks,  dive 
bomber  attacks,  night  snoopers,  radar 
jamming,  refueling  underway,  reprovi- 
sioning  at  sea— all  the  facets  of  orthodox 
warfare  were  old  hat  to  her. 

Additionally  she  had  endured  some 
tragic,  extraordinary  experiences.  One 
of  her  own  planes,  landing  with  guns 
still  "hot,"  had  blown  a  tire,  sprayed 
the  bridge  with  .50-caliber  machinegun 
slugs,  killed  two,  and  wounded  27.  An- 
other aircraft  had  hopped  the  arresting 
gear,  caromed  through  the  cable  bar- 
riers, crashed  on  top  of  a  gun  crew,  and 
inflicted  upon  a  boy  awaiting  court- 
martial  as  a  confessed  thief  the  classical 
pagan  pimishment  of  chopping  off  both 
hands  at  the  wrist.  During  the  search- 
light recoveries  of  outranged  planes  re- 
turning from  the  First  Battle  of  the 
Philippine  Sea,  a  Jap  Judy  had  tried 
desperately  to  land  aboard,  had  been 
waved  off  only  because  its  tail  hook  was 
not  down,  had  firxilly  flown  despairingly 
away,  and  crashed  alone  into  the  sea. 

These  and  other  incidents  had  made 
the  San  Jacinto  a  pretty  salty  ship.  She 
had  even  taken  on  and  sunk  her  own 
exact  Jap  counterpart,  the  light  carrier 
Ziiiho.  But  nothing  had  prepared  her  for 
the  role  she  was  yet  to  play.  Because  it 
had  all  been  before  October  30. 

October  30,  1944,  ushered  in  a  new 
era  of  naval  warfare  and  changed  the 
complexion  of  the  Pacific  war  and  the 
destiny  of  the  San  Jacinto  overnight.  At 
dawn  on  that  day  dedicated  fanatics  in 
Shinto  robes  climbed  into  specially  pre- 
pared aircraft,  made  ceremonial  obeis- 
ances, took  off,  reached  Leyte's  em- 
battled waters. 

Some  fell  victim  to  intercepting 
American  fighters,  but  others  success- 
fully eluded  the  F6F's  and  peeled  off  in 
screaming  75-degree  dives.  Puffs  of 
black  flak  dotted  the  sky  about  them, 
and  San  Jac  gunners  cheered  as  the  lead 
plane  burst  into  flame.  They  soon 
choked  on  their  premature  hurrahs  as 
the  burning  aircraft  deliberately  crashed 
squarely  amidships  on  the  Franklin's 
flightdeck  Close  behind  the  first,  a  sec- 
ond Jap  suicider  augured  into  the  burn- 


their  numbers.  Taken  as  a  group,  the 
societies  present  a  cross  section  of  our 
most  intelligent  and  successful  men. 

And  the  fact  that  these  societies,  com- 
prised of  top  citizens,  are  marching 
steadily  forward  with  innumerable  high- 
minded  enterprises  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  and  heart-warming  devel- 
opments of  these  times.  Lodge  night  may 
not  be  what  it  once  was,  but  the  fra- 
ternal organizations,  far  from  being  on 
their  way  out,  are  making  themselves 
more  indispensable  every  year.  And  it's 
hard  to  see  how  we  could  get  along  with- 
out them.  THE  END 


ing  carrier,  and  another  series  of  explo- 
sions rent  the  air.  .Seconds  later  the  stern 
of  the  Belleait  Wood  glowed  crnnson-red 
beneath  a  pall  of  black  smoke  as  a  third 
kamikaze  took  another  300  Yanks  to 
death  with  him. 

Shocked  eyes  shifted,  riveted  upon 
two  Jap  planes  plummeting  down  upon 
the  San  Jacinto.  Yammering  guns  found 
their  marks  and  both  aircraft  were  soon 
afire.  But  they  plunged  ahead  undeviat- 
ingly.  Rudder  hard  over,  the  5^//  Jac 
went  into  a  skidding,  listing  turn. 
Miraculously  both  suiciders  missed,  each 
by  less  than  a  plane's  length,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  bow.  When  they  hit 
the  sea.  such  geysers  of  water  and  debris 
erupted  that  the  San  Jacinto  momen- 
tarily looked  more  like  a  submerging 
submarine  than  an  aircraft  carrier. 

A  sixth  kamikaze  passed  overhead 
and  dove  shallowly  upon  the  Enterprise. 
The  San  Jac's  gunners  took  full  advan- 
tage of  the  lateral  target.  They  promptly 
blew  a  wing  ofl"  the  suicider,  and  it  cart- 
wheeled out  of  control  into  the  sea  well 
astern  of  its  illustrious  target.  In  the 
spume  of  its  shuddering  crash  a  title  was 
coined,  for  the  "Big  E's"  blinkered  mes- 
sage to  her  small  colleague  was,  "Thank 
you.  Little  Queen." 

Nippon's  new  weapon  was  deadly 
eftective.  Only  a  small  percentage  of 
kamikazes  could  penetrate  the  American 
fighter  screens,  but  of  those  who  did  a 
large  percentage  successfully  completed 
their  macabre  mission.  Each  hit  meant 
fire  and  death  and  a  ship  out  of  com- 
mission. The  days  of  relative  impunity 
were  over. 

From  October  30,  1944,  until  the  end 
of  the  war  the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force 
paid  a  heavy  price  for  its  victories.  From 
that  point  on,  only  one  carrier  served  as 
long  as  six  months  in  continuous  com- 
bat without  getting  hit  at  least  once. 
Twenty-four  carriers  rotated  through 
the  task  force  roster  to  keep  its  opera- 
tional strength  at  from  12  to  16  carriers, 
and  2<S  carriers  were  put  out  of  action 
during  that  period  (some,  like  the 
Franklin  and  the  Enterprise  got  it  twice, 
and  the  Saratoga  three  times). 
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In  the  inferno  of  that  last  year  of  war 
—the  actions  off  Leyte,  Luzon,  Mindoro, 
Canton,  Soochow,  Saigon,  Iwo  Jima, 
the  holocausts  of  Okinawa  (where  naval 
casualties  were  greater  than  those  of 
the  ground  forces)  and  the  Formosa- 
Kyushu  "Coffin  Corner,"  the  raids  on 
Kure,  Kobe,  Nagoya,  Tokyo,  Hokkaido, 
Honshu— in  all  those  brave  and  bitter 
hours,  one  carrier,  one  only,  seemed  to 
bear  a  charmed  life.  The  Little  Queen 
had  near-misses,  so  close  that  shrapnel 
claimed  lives  on  her  forecastle  while 
shreds  of  Jap  flesh  draped  themselves 
upon  fantail  gun  barrels.  Yet  she  was 
never  actually  hit. 

She  steamed  steadily  on  through  all 
the  concentrated  hell  on  earth  while  her 
sisters,  large  and  small,  reeled  in  and 
out  of  the  fray  again  and  again.  In  no 
time  at  all,  she  became  the  senior  car- 
rier of  the  fleet,  dean  of  them  ail  in 
point  of  service. 

She  reached  and  passed  her  over- 
haul limits  (50,000  miles).  Her  bottom 
was  fouling,  her  boilers  scaling,  her 
evaporators  clogging.  Navy  yard  avail- 
abilities were  scheduled  for  her  half  a 
dozen  times,  only  to  be  taken  instead 
by  a  battered  victim  of  the  suiciders.  She 
was  aging  badly  but  she  was  still  opera- 
tional. That  settled  it.  Come  what  may, 
she  must  continue.  She  could  not  be 
spared. 

But  then  suddenly  she  was  no  longer 
operational.  On  December  18,  1944.  the 
anemometer  cups  on  her  yardarm  spun 
away  in  the  teeth  of  the  140-knot  veloc- 
ity of  a  monstrous  typhoon.  Waves  tow- 
ering 70  feet  high  broke  upon  her  flight 
deck  and  pushed  her  deep  into  the 
trough.  She  rose  shuddering  upon  the 
next  crest,  and  then  pitched  downward 
again  with  keel-wrenching  force. 

She  paid  the  price  for  her  high  free- 
board, her  great  sail  surface,  as  wind 
and  sea  rolled  her  back  and  forth  from 
side  to  side  40  degrees  off  the  horizontal. 
It  was  all  that  the  combined  force  of 
rudder  and  engines  could  do  to  hold 
her  into  the  wind,  to  keep  her  from 
broaching  to,  from  capsizing  as  did  the 
three  destroyers  at  her  beam. 

A  plane  on  the  hangar  deck  snapped 
its  mooring  cables,  slid  across  the  cant- 
ing deck,  smashed  into  other  parked 
aircraft,  and  loosed  them  in  turn.  In 
short  order  the  hangar  deck  was  a  slid- 
ing mass  of  planes,  crated  engines,  trac- 
tors, and  other  heavy  equipment,  careen- 
ing from  side  to  side,  ripping  open  and 
carrying  away  air  intakes  and  ventilation 
ducts,  pitching  through  the  elevator 
blinds  into  the  angry  sea.  Fire  broke 
out  in  the  torpedo  room,  and  three  of 
the  San  Jac's  four  boilers  were  drowned 
as  green  water  poured  down  her  funnels. 
If  ever  she  should  have  been  lost,  it  was 
then.  But  miraculously  she  survived  and 
snailed  back  into  Ulithi  with  42  injured 
aboard  and  with  $5,000,000  worth  of 


damage  done  to  her,  but  still  afloat. 

Her  liidepeiulence  class  sisters  had 
met  much  the  same  fate.  The  captains 
compared  notes.  The  task  force  com- 
manders held  a  hurried  conference.  It 
would  be  possible  to  patch  together  one 
operational  carrier  from  the  wrecked 
hulks  of  the  three.  Naturally  it  was  she. 
With  oxygen-acetylene  torches  repair 
crews  from  the  tender  Hector  cut  pieces 
(whole  stacks,  radar  masts,  elevator 
parts)  from  the  Cabot  and  the  Monterey 
and  grafted  them  to  the  Little  Queen. 
Her  sisters  went  back  to  the  States.  She 
went  back  to  the  fleet  for  the  duration. 

During  her  16  months  of  continuous 
combat  she  amassed  a  stupendous  rec- 
ord. She  destroyed  or  damaged  712 
Japanese  aircraft,  22  warships,  and  219 
auxiliaries  or  merchant  ships,  as  well  as 
countless  shore  installations.  Of  the 
173.000  miles  she  had  steamed  without 
overhaul,  153,000  of  them  had  been  in 
the  combat  area.  Her  crew  had  been 
ashore  on  liberty  an  elapsed  total  of  48 
hours  in  1 6  months,  in  such  centers  of 
population  as  Mogmog  and  Macarata. 

She  became  the  venerated  old  lady  of 
the  fleet,  and  a  measure  of  recognition 
came  her  way.  Most  of  the  praise  re- 
volved about  her  trade-mark,  the  Lone 
Star  flag  of  Texas,  which  flew  at  her 
gaff  beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  promise  made  to  her 
sponsors  and  to  the  Texan  who  com- 
manded the  Pacific  Fleet,  by  her  first 
captain,  in  whose  remarkable  mold  she 
was  muchly  cast.  When  the  new  cruiser 
Houston  reported  to  the  task  force,  she 
went  miles  out  of  her  way  to  seek  out 
the  Little  Queen  and  dip  her  Texas  flag 
in  salute  as  she  steamed  slowly  by. 

The  frontispiece  (the  only  such  of 
the  Pacific  war)  for  the  operation  order 
for  the  Okinawa  invasion  was  a  cartoon 
depicting  a  patched  and  rusty  light  car- 
rier sprouting  longhorns  from  her  bridge 
and  streaming  an  outsize  Texas  flag 
from  her  staff  and  proclaiming,  "Boy, 
I  sure  do  patrol  this  range!" 

But  the  greatest  reward  of  all— greater 
even,  in  the  eyes  of  her  crew,  than  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  she  was 
awarded  upon  her  return  home— was  the 
message  she  received  as  she  departed 
from  Tokyo  Bay  the  night  of  Japan's 
surrender,  when  at  long  last  she  was 
finally  detached  from  the  fleet.  It  read: 
COMMANDER  TASK  FORCE  TO 
SAN  JACINTO: 

THE  SPARK  PLUG  IS  NOT  THE 
BIGGEST  PART  OF  THE  MACHINE 
BUT  IT  IS  THE  THING  WHICH 
MAKES  HER  HUM.  WE  WILL  MISS 
THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  THE  LITTLE 
QUEEN,  THE  FLAGSHIP  OF  THE 
TEXAS  NAVY.  OUR  BEST  WISHES 
FOLLOW  HER  AS  SHE  PARTS  COM- 
PANY HOMEWARD  BOUND.  WELL 
DONE  TO  A  GALLANT  SHIP. 

THE  END 


[SEWS  LEATHER 

"  AND  TOUGH  TEXTILES 


LIKE  A  MACHINE 


\ 


'  ONLY  I 


With  SPEEDY  STITCHER  Automatic 
Sewing  Awl.  anyone  can  quickly  and 
skillfully  sew  or  repair  anything  made 
of  LEATHER.  CANVAS.  NYLON.  TI  AS- 
TIC.  or  other  heavy  materials.  Sews 
firm,  even  lock-stitches  like  a  machine. 
Gets  Into  hard-to-reach  places.  Speciallv 
made  for  heaw  dutv  sew- 
ine  on  LUGGAGE.  FOOT- 
WEAR. RUGS,  AWNINGS. 
SAILS.  SADDLERY.  UP- 
HOLSTERY. OVER-ALLS. 
AUTO-TOPS.  SPORTS 
GEAR,  and  other  tough 
sewing  jobs.  Here's  the 
handiest  tool  you'll  ever 
own.  Will  save  you  many 
times  its  small  cast  Comes 
ready  for  instant  use  .  .  ' 
complete  with  bobbin  of  waxed  thread  and  3  riiflcr- 
ent  types  ot  diamond-pointed  needles.  Easy-to-follow 
directions  will  make  you  an  expert  in  minutes.  Extra 
needles  and  waxed-thread  always  available.  Save  money, 
send  $1,98  for  postpaid  delivery.  If  COD..  $198  plus 
postage.   MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

SPORTSMAN'S  POST 

366  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  A-1 61  New  York  17 


MAN  WANTED 


WHY  SEITLE  FOR  LESS  THAN 

$14.00000  IN  A  YEAR 


The  (lays  are  gone  when  a  *'few  thousand"  a  year  sal- 
ary was  enough  for  a  man  to  take  care  of  his  family, 
buy  a  new  car,  ami  "salt  some  away  for  tlie  future." 
If  you  are  a  middle-aged  man  and  want  to  make  good 
in  a  new  field,  we  can  make  you  a  hne  offer  to  join 
our  top  men  who  are  paid  up  to  $22,000  in  a  year. 
Earnings  paid  in  ad\ann-,  no  <-slment  needed. 
Write  a  j^ersonal  Ioiut  lo 

PRESIDENT.  Dept.  AL. 
P.  O.  Box  711  Fort  Worth  1.  Texas 


men;  we  fit 
w-i-d-e  feet! 

E  to  EEEE  Only 
Sizes  5  to  13 

Keal  conifoit  at  last  fur  w-i-d-e  Iceil 
We  specialize  in  wide  sizes  and  oiler 
,vou  styles  you  like  to  wear  but  can't 
tind  in  the  width  you  need.  Fine 
dress  shoes,  work  shoes,  casuals, 
smart  hand-sewn  genuine  mocca- 
sins. Top  duality.  Popular  iirices. 
Money  Back  Guarantee 

Not  Milil  in  stores.  Write  for  FKICK 
c.it.il.i;-'  I. ..I, IV.  No  ohiisatioii!  No 
.■■.111    "Ml  <illl. 

HITCHCOCK  SHOES,  HIngham  S  B,  Mass. 


FKEE 

ATALOG 


Write  Today 


LOOSE  FALSE  TEETH 

RELINEO  AND  TIGHTENED  AT  HOME  $1.00 

NEWLY  IMPROVED  DENOEX  RELINER.  a  plaslic. 
tiuilds  up  lielits)  loose  upper  and  lower  dentures 
Really  makes  Ihem  lit  as  they  should  without  using 
powder  Easily  applied  No  heating  required  Brush 
It  on  and  wear  your  plates  while  it  sets  It  adheres 
to  Ihe  plates  only  and  makes  a  comfortable,  smooth 
and  durable  surface  that  can  be  washed  and  scrub- 
bed Each  application  lasts  for  months  Not  a 
powder  or  wa»  Contains  no  rubber  or  gum.  Neutial 
pink  color  Sold  on  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  Nol  sold  in  stores  Proved 
by  15  years  of  Consumer  Use  Send  $1  00  plus  20c  handling  charge 
(stamps  or  coin).       DENDEX  COMPANY,  DEPT.     51  H 

707A  W6ST  SIXTH  ST  .  LOS  ANCEIES  5.  CAlIf 


INVENTORS 


If  you  believe  that  you  have  an  Invention,  you  should 
find  out  how  to  protect  It.  We  nre  registered  Patent  At- 
torneys. Send  for  copy  of  our  Patent  Booklet  "How  to 
Protect  Your  Invention. "  and  an  "Invention  Record" 
fonii.  No  ohilgatlon.  They  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

McMORROW,  BERMAN  &  DAVIDSON 

Ile^Uiered  Patent  Attorneys 
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use  of  the  weapons  available  when  the 
whistle  blows.  Never  in  the  history  of 
warfare  have  versatility,  adaptability,  the 
skill  and  readiness  which  is  derived  only 
from  experience,  been  more  essentia!  as 
the  human  ingredients  of  military  power. 

The  Soviet  Union  stockpiles  this  hu- 
man experience.  We  allow  it  to  be  dis- 
sipated and  lost. 

They  can,  of  course,  tell  their  people 
what  to  do.  We  can't;  we  may  draft  a 
boy  for  two  years,  but  that's  about  the 
limit  to  which  we  can  use  compulsion. 
Beyond  that,  we  must  rely  on  persuasion 
and  inducements. 

Nor  do  the  Soviets  depend  entirely, 
or  even  chiefly,  on  compulsion.  Their 
military  leaders  know  well  that  enthu- 
siastic, devoted  service  isn't  to  be  ob- 
tained from  sullen  serfs.  A  Soviet  officer 
of  any  of  the  armed  services,  or  a  skilled 
enlisted  technician,  has  the  best  job  and 
the  best  prospects  for  the  future  he  can 
ever  hope  to  have.  There  is  no  other 
market  where  he  can  sell  his  education, 
his  training,  his  know-how  for  anything 
like  the  financial  return,  the  living  con- 
ditions, the  degree  of  security  or  the 
prestige  which  he  enjoys  while  he  stays 
in  uniform. 

The  young  American  officer  or  the 
enlisted  specialist  is  in  exactly  the  op- 
posite circumstances.  The  rewards  of 
civilian  life  —  in  money,  in  stability  of 
family  life,  in  prestige,  in  future  possi- 
bilities, in  general  living  conditions  — 
are  considerably  more  attractive  than 
can  be  ofi'ered  by  the  armed  services. 

The  Soviet  officer  or  military  tech- 
nician has  just  one  object  —  to  hang  on 
to  his  job.  So  he  works  hard  and  tries  to 
improve  his  skill  and  earn  promotion. 

The  majority  of  Americans  entering 
military  service  either  as  officers  or  en- 
listed men  are  thinking  only  of  serving 
out  their  obligated  term  of  service  and 
going  into  civilian  life  to  find  a  better 
market  for  their  wares,  which  are  often 
the  products  of  education  or  training 
received  by  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpaper.  This  is  not  their  fault.  The 
Government  has  fixed  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  in  service.  For  the 
most  part  they  fulfill  their  duties  credit- 
ably while  they  are  there.  But  they  don't 
stay  in  uniform  any  longer  than  they 
have  to. 

The  fault,  of  course,  is  ours.  It  is 
shared  by  all  of  us.  We  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  become  hypnotized  by  hard- 
ware —  by  the  terrific  weapons  systems 
which  our  science  has  developed  and 
which  our  highly  skilled  and  versatile 
industry  has  turned  out.  We  have  be- 
come so  absorbed  in  contemplating  these 
astonishing  (and  terrifying)  machines 
that  we  have  forgotten  that  the  men  who 
test,  handle,  transport,  maintain,  and 


IF  WAR  SHOULD  COME 
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operate  them  must  be  just  as  highly 
competent,  at  all  levels  of  responsibility 
from  general  officer  to  the  junior  helper 
in  a  repair  crew,  as  the  people  who  in- 
vented and  manufactured  them. 

We  have  also  forgotten  that  to  obtain 
and  keep  the  services  of  such  people, 
whether  as  leaders  or  technicians,  we 
must  provide  pay,  living  conditions,  and 
future  security  reasonably  comparable 
with  that  which  they  could  get  if  they 
quit  and  went  to  work  for  civilian  em- 
ployers —  for  instance,  those  who  are 
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making  the  weapons.  As  of  today  they 
are  doing  just  that,  in  droves. 

The  efi'ect  on  our  military  power,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  is 
something  to  think  about. 

As  far  as  officers,  noncoms,  and  tech- 
nicians are  concerned,  the  Soviet  forces 
—  army,  navy,  and  air  —  are  nearly  100 
percent  career  professionals.  We  average 
perhaps  30-35  percent  career  profes- 
sionals in  the  same  categories,  and  all 
too  many  even  of  those  are  leaving  the 
service  annually,  to  be  replaced  by  green- 
horns. 

We  have  always  complacently  patted 
ourselves  on  the  back  when  faced  with 
facts  about  Soviet  superiority  in  num- 
bers. Quality  before  quantity,  we've  said. 
In  a  way,  we've  been  right.  The  quality 
of  the  young  men  entering  our  forces  is 
indeed  higher  in  many  ways  than  theirs, 
notably  hi  imagination  and  initiative,  so 
vital  in  modern  war.  But  we  don't  keep 
'em  long  enough  to  make  seasoned 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen. 

If  we  had  to  fight  tomorrow,  our 
Strategic  Air  Command  would  have  to 
start  the  war  with  70  percent  of  its  men 
just  learning  their  jobs  —  that  is,  airmen 
in  their  first  enlistment,  or  reserve  of- 


ficers serving  their  initial  term  of  "obli- 
gated service. "Also,  because  these  young 
officers  don't  stay,  there  has  been  only 
a  trickle  of  seasoned  replacements  for 
the  older  group  of  officers  (those  who 
came  in  during  World  War  II)  who  are 
now  aircraft,  flight,  and  squadron  com- 
manders and  senior  staff  officers.  These 
men  are  now  getting  into  the  40-year 
age  bracket.  In  another  five  years  this 
situation  will  no  longer  be  critical;  it  will 
be  disastrous  unless  a  remedy  is  found. 

In  the  Navy  hardly  an  aircraft  carrier 
could  be  sent  to  sea  in  which  every 
"team"  of  enlisted  men  engaged  in  all 
the  multifarious  and  complex  duties  of 
the  ship  hasn't  been  completely  over- 
hauled, reasserted,  and  retrained  during 
the  past  year.  The  average  experience  of 
watch-standing  officers  is  so  low  that 
carrier  captains  did  not  dare  leave  the 
bridge  for  24  hours  or  more  on  end 
during  the  recent  North  Atlantic  maneu- 
vers. This  alone  could  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure  in 
carrying  out  war  missions. 

As  for  the  Army,  of  the  eight  divisions 
(soon  to  be  seven)  of  the  "Strategic 
Army  Forces"  in  the  United  States,  only 
one  division  is  ready  to  go  right  now,  in 
any  emergency:  two  more  could  be  made 
ready  within  perhaps  10  days.  The  divi- 
sions overseas  (five  in  Germany  and  two 
in  Korea)  are  in  a  higher  state  of  readi- 
ness, but  this  has  been  accomplished  by 
constant  levying  on  the  units  in  the  con- 
tinental U.S.  for  personnel.  The  Gyro- 
scope system,  by  which  each  division 
abroad  has  an  "opposite  number"  at 
home,  has  many  important  advantages. 
It  is  coupled,  however,  with  this  practice 
of  levying  for  overseas  duty  which  re- 
sults in  the  constant  interruption  of 
training  by  the  unpredictable  snatching 
away  of  key  personnel,  who  are  replaced 
by  new  arrivals  from  Selective  Service 
and  the  officer  candidate  system. 

Our  forces  would,  under  these  condi- 
tions, have  to  encounter  professionally 
led  and  professionally  maintained  Soviet 
forces  in  which  the  average  level  of  mili- 
tary experience  in  most  categories  of  key 
personnel  below  the  rank  of  major  (Navy 
lieutenant  commander)  would  be  con- 
siderably higher  than  in  the  American 
forces.  This  applies  particularly  to  en- 
listed technicians  in  the  hard  core  skills 
which  are  so  much  in  demand  in  Ameri- 
can industry,  and  therefore  so  readily 
lost  to  the  military  services,  and  to  of- 
ficers at  the  four  to  1  2-year  experience 
level  who  form  the  hard  core  of  military 
leadership  —  company  commanders,  air- 
craft and  flight  commanders,  watch  of- 
ficers afloat,  and  stafl'  officers  at  the 
battalion  and  regimental  levels  in  the 
Army  and  comparable  levels  in  the  other 
services. 
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These  are  the  officers  who  will  carry 
out  the  decisions  of  tomorrow's  war.  The 
wide  dispersions  of  the  atomic  battle- 
field —  land,  sea,  or  air  —  and  the  tre- 
mendous power  yielded  by  a  single  nu- 
clear weapon,  combine  to  place  upon  the 
shoulders  of  small-unit  commanders  a 
burden  of  individual  responsibility  rarely 
known  in  previous  wars.  If  we  had  to 
fight  tomorrow,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  officers  exercising  such  com- 
mands in  our  forces  would  be  young- 
sters with  anything  from  zero  to  three 
or  four  years  of  service,  while  their 
Soviet  opponents  at  equal  levels  of  re- 
sponsibility would  have  double  or  triple 
the  last  figure.  Moreover  Soviet  weapons 
would  be  better  maintained,  and  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  Soviet  weapons  sys- 
tems would  be  usable. 

Thus  today  most  squadrons  of  our 
Strategic  Air  Command  are  operating  on 
an  aircraft  availability  percentage  of  65- 
70  percent,  due  entirely  to  inexperienced 
maintenance  personnel.  In  the  Soviet 
Air  Force  the  availability  percentage 
can  be  expected  to  be  what  it  could  be 
in  our  own  units  if  we  had  the  experi- 
enced people  we  ought  to  have,  say  85- 
90  percent.  The  fact  that  today  we  prob- 
ably have  a  good  many  more  long-range 
bombers  than  the  Soviets  is  considerably 
shaded  by  the  fact  that  more  of  the  ones 
they  do  have  are  usable  at  any  given 
time. 

These  are  advantages  which,  let  me 
repeat,  can  add  up  in  war  to  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  victory  and  defeat. 

The  great  weapons  systems  with 
which  modern  war  is  fought  cannot  be 
operated  by  hands  less  skilled  —  which 
means  less  experienced  —  than  those 
which  produced  them.  Nor  can  the  units 
—  the  fighting  teams  —  which  are  armed 
with  these  weapons  systems  be  com- 
manded, at  high  level  or  low,  by  officers 
who  have  not  been  trained,  seasoned, 
and  subjected  to  the  sternest  of  tests  for 
their  fitness  in  all  respects  to  meet  their 
heavy  responsibilities. There  is  no  longer 
room  for  the  correction  of  mistakes,  for 
hesitation  or  uncertainty.  Only  the  best 
can  qualify  for  the  terrible  exigencies  of 
warfare  in  this  age  of  nuclear-electronic- 
rocket  revolution. 

The  modern  military  service  must  be 
placed  by  the  country  it  serves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  attract  the  type  of  man  it  needs, 
to  subject  him  to  a  selective  process  of 
test  and  training,  to  develop  him  as  far 
as  his  capabilities  will  permit,  and  to  re- 
tain his  services  as  long  as  the  public 
safety  requires. 

For  us  this  means,  to  put  it  bluntly, 
spending  enough  money  on  manpower- 
professional  manpower  —  at  all  levels  in 
the  regular  services.  The  result  will  be 
to  place  the  profession  of  arms  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  professions, 
both  at  the  officer  and  the  technician  level, 
in  terms  of  financial  reward  and  secur- 


ity, living  conditions,  pride  and  prestige. 

Does  this  also  mean  that  the  defense 
forces  of  the  United  States  must  be 
wholly  professional  —  wholly  composed 
of  career  personnel— from  now  on?  Does 
it  mean  that  the  day  of  the  "citizen 
soldier"  (or  sailor  or  airman  or  marine) 
is  over?  Not  altogether. 

It  is  quite  true  that  an  all-out  war 
with  nuclear  weapons  might  be  decided 
in  the  first  few  days  of  tremendous  de- 
struction. In  such  a  case  the  forces  ac- 
tually in  being  at  the  outset  would  decide 
the  outcome.  The  professional  quality  of 
their  personnel  might  well  be  the  cri- 
terion on  which  that  outcome  would 
depend. 

But  in  war,  almost  more  than  in  other 
human  affairs,  the  unexpected  is  always 
with  us.  Not  within  living  memory— not, 
indeed,  within  the  scope  of  recorded 
history  —  do  we  find  actual  war  taking 
the  precise  shape  which  was  predicted 
for  it  beforehand  by  the  "experts."  In  no 
element  of  prediction  have  there  been 
more  errors,  especially  during  the  past 
half-century,  than  in  the  matter  of  how 
long  a  war  just  opening,  or  about  to 
open,  would  last. 

We  were  assured  that  World  War  I 
could  not  possibly  last  more  than  a  few 
months  because  the  economies  of  the 
powers  could  not  stand  the  strain.  It 
lasted   four   years.   The   Germans,  at 


least,  went  into  World  War  II  certain  that 
a  year  would  see  them  masters  of  West- 
ern Europe,  with  the  British  making 
peace  and  the  "exploitation"  of  Russia 
to  be  undertaken  at  their  leisure.  It  didn't 
turn  out  that  way. 

The  interval  between  these  two  wars 
was  filled  with  the  direct  predictions  of 
destruction  by  airborne  explosive  and 
chemical  weapons,  to  an  extent  which 
would  be  beyond  human  capacity  to  en- 
dure for  more  than  a  monlh  or  two.  But 
when  war  came,  the  most  dreaded  chem- 
ical weapon  —  poison  gas  —  was  not 
used  at  all.  And  both  Germany  and 
Japan  took  a  notable  and  prolonged 
aerial  beating  before  they  were  finally 
subdued  —  the  one  by  invading  armies, 
the  other  by  atomic  bombs  and  the  at- 
trition of  naval  blockade. 

So,  as  a  so-called  "expert"  myself,  I'm 
a  little  hesitant  about  being  sure  that  the 
next  war  —  if  it  comes  —  will  be  as  short 
as  might  be  indicated  by  the  tremendous 
destructive  power  of  nuclear  weapons. 
There  may  thus  be  use  for  reserves  both 
of  weapons  and  of  manpower.  And  since 
the  capacity  to  produce  new  weapons  is 
likely  to  be  limited  by  destruction  of 
facilities,  manpower  reserves  may  have 
special  importance. 

Also,  all-out  or  total  war  involving 
mutual  nuclear  destruction  is  not  the 
only  type  of  fighting  we  may  have  to  do. 
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for  high  school  students  needing  ma- 
terial for  essays  of  a  historical  nature. 
These  would  be  inspiring,  authorita- 
tive, and  a  fine  nucleus  around  w  hich 
to  build  a  patriotic  library.  Vou  see, 
women  appreciate  your  magazine  too. 

Florence  Kester 
Massena,  N.  Y. 

BACKGROUND 
INFORMATION 

Sir:  In  World  \\'ar  I  our  men  be- 
lieved they  were  fighting  for  our  lib- 
erties, yet  little  did  they  know  that  an 
anti-American  group  in  the  States,  all 
conscientious  obicctors,  had  been  ob- 
structing the  draft  and  working  to 
snatch  as  many  pacifists  as  possible 
out  of  the  jaws  of  the  Espionage  Act. 
This  group  w  as  known  as  the  "Union 
Against  iMilitarism."  One  of  its  leaders, 
feted  recently  as  a  great  New  Jersey 
liberal,  served  a  year  in  jail  rather 
than  fight  for  our  or  his  own  liberties. 
Another  of  the  many  self-proclaimed 
libertarians  in  this  outfit  had  his 
preachments  used  by  the  enemy  and 
dumped  by  German  aviators  as  anti- 
American  propaganda  behind  the 
American  lines  in  France.  In  any  other 
country  than  our  own  such  men 
would  have  been  either  shot  or  hanged. 
This  group  then  emerged  as  a  staunch 
defender  of  American  democracy, 
and  became  "Civil  Liberties  Union- 
eers."  They  defend  communists,  left- 
wingers,  the  5th  Amendment  boys, 
ex-Nazi  bundsters,  etc.  How  can  any 
American  who  cherishes  the  liberty 
his  forefathers  fought  for  stomach  this 
crowd? 

William  G.  Lischer 

Harrington  Vark,  N.  J. 

FOR  GOOD  EDUCATION 

Sir:  Let's  w  ork  for  a  good  educational 
program,  not  just  technical  know-how  . 
The  record  of  H..*;  billion  dollars 
spent  on  cigarettes  and  alcolicjl,  14  bil- 
lion spent  on  aniusement,  and  12  bil- 
lion spent  on  training  ourselves  and 
our  \()uth  shows  where  the  public 
interests  lie.  Don't  blame  the  teachers 
or  schools;  they  arc  loyal  souls,  doing 
a  wonderful  job  w  ith  what  they  have, 
or  they  w  ould  have  quit  long  ago,  at 
the  salaries  they  get.  Teachers  can't 
teach  in  the  time  spent  w  ith  discipline 
cases  or  trying  to  entertain  a  bunch 
of  spoiled  brats.  They  aren't  hired  as 
babj  sitters.  Corwin  C.  Smith 

Mlchita,  Kiins. 

Letters  published  in  Sound  Off!  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  policy  of  The 
American  Legion.  Name  withheld  if  re- 
quested. Keep  your  letters  short.  Address: 
Sound  Off.  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 720  Fifffi  Avenue.  New  York  19.  N.  V 


In  fact,  the  more  likely  the  mutuality  of 
the  holocaust,  the  less  attractive  it  may 
become  to  any  human  mind,  communist 
or  otherwise,  save  under  the  impulse  of 
desperation. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  com- 
munists must  abandon  their  hope  of 
world  domination.  If  they  don't  quite 
dare  go  all-out,  they  can  and  certainly 
will  continue  to  try  to  absorb  and  sub- 
vert the  free  world  piecemeal.  If  not  re- 
sisted, as  they  were  in  Greece  and  Korea, 
they  are  likely  to  succeed.  Therefore  the 
American  Armed  Forces  must  be  pre- 
pared to  fight  limited  and  localized  wars 
as  well  as  to  maintain  a  position  of  readi- 
ness for  total  war  sufficient  to  deter  (we 
hope)  the  Soviets  from  attempting  it,  or 
to  smash  them  if  they  do. 

For  such  limited  wars  (or  "incidents" 
if  your  prefer  the  word )  highly  trained 
professional  armed  forces  and  the  means 
of  moving  them  rapidly  to  any  point  on 
the  globe  are  essential,  but  in  such  wars 
reserve  forces  may  have  a  part  to  play, 
too.  Thus  if  tomorrow  we  had  to  start 
moving,  say,  four  divisions  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Middle  East  —  as  could  easily  happen— 
it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  call 
double  that  number  of  National  Guard 
divisions  immediately  into  Federal  serv- 
ice, just  in  case  we  needed  more  troops 
in  the  Middle  East  or  trouble  started 
elsewhere,  say,  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  any  kind  of  war  certain  types  of 
reserve  units  will  be  essential.  Thus  the 
air  defence  of  the  United  States  is  bol- 
stered by  the  day-fighter  and  all-weather 
fighter  squadrons  of  the  Air  National 
Guard,  and  by  the  antiaircraft  artillery 
battalions  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
(the  latter  just  beginning  to  phase  over 
from  guns  to  Nike  missiles).  The  Soviet 
Navy  is  strong  in  submarines  and  in  the 
use  of  mines;  the  swarms  of  escort  craft 
and  minesweepers  which  would  be 
needed  in  war  cannot  be  kept  in  active 
service  in  peacetime,  and  would  have  to 
be  manned  by  officers  and  men  of  the 
Naval  Reserve.  The  troop  carrier  squad- 
rons of  the  Air  Reserve  add  greatly  to 
our  strategic  and  tactical  mobility. 

Mere  recitation  of  these  various  mis- 
sions is,  of  course,  a  clear  indication  that 
reserve  forces,  to  be  of  use  within  the 
critical  time  limits  of  future  war  —  total 
or  limited— will  need  a  far  higher  degree 
of  peacetime  training  to  maintain  the 
needed  level  of  readiness.  There  may  be 
very  little,  or  no,  time  for  training  after 
the  balloon  goes  up.  Here  again,  the 
present  advantage  is  with  the  enemy. 

The  reserve  forces  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are 
composed  of  men  who  have  completed 
from  two  to  five  years  of  active  service, 
and  who  thereafter  are  required  to  serve 
in  various  categories  of  the  reserve  until 
reaching  the  age  of  55.  They  are  called 
up  frequently  for  refresher  training;  they 
are  organized  in  completely  equipped 


and  fully  officered  units,  ready  for  im- 
mediate service. 

Of  course  the  Soviet  system  has  hith- 
erto been  based  on  the  use  of  huge 
armies,  rising  in  war  to  the  strength  of 
several  hundred  divisions;  in  any  future 
war  (except  one  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Red  China)  they  might  have  less 
need  for  masses  of  men  and  much  more 
use  than  formerly  for  air  and  naval 
forces  and  for  nuclear-armed  fast- 
moving  troop  units  requiring  smaller 
numbers  of  men  but  a  greater  degree  of 
training. 

However  that  may  be,  they  do  have  a 
huge  reservoir  of  trained  reserve  man- 
power for  all  their  services,  and  they  can 
attain  the  required  level  of  training  for 
any  portion  of  these  reserves  by  the 
simple  process  of  directing  the  men  to 
undergo  whatever  courses  of  instruction 
may  be  indicated.  The  extent  to  which 
we  can  apply  compulsion  to  military 
service  of  any  kind,  regular  or  reserve, 
is  carefully  limited  by  law  and  even  more 
by  financial  considerations. 

It  is  on  the  later  reef  that  our  military 
program  is  now  stranded. 

It  is  our  obsession  with  limiting  dollar 
expenditures  that  has  prevented  us  from 
seeking  a  constructive  solution  of  the 
problem  of  building  a  career  military 
profession  along  modern  lines,  capable 
of  keeping  pace  with  the  equipment  and 
problems  of  the  nuclear  age. 

It  is  this  same  obsession  that  causes 
the  reduction  in  numbers  of  our  military 
manpower  without  any  corresponding 
increase  in  the  efficiency  of  those  which 
are  retained. 

It  is  likewise  the  dollars-first  philoso- 
phy that  has  caused  limitations  to  be 
placed  on  the  number  of  reservists  that 
can  be  trained  at  the  same  time  that  the 
number  of  professional  servicemen  is 
being  reduced. 

So  the  United  States,  potentially  the 
most  powerful  military  nation  in  the 
world,  finds  itself  in  a  sorry  state  of 
military  flabbiness. 

Our  Regular  Army,  which  had  19  ac- 
tive divisions  on  January  1,  1957,  is  to 
be  cut  to  15  by  June  30.  1958. 

Our  137-wing  program  for  the  Air 
Force  will  be  cut  to  1 22  and  probably 
lower. 

Combat  ships  and  aircraft  badly 
needed  for  our  farflung  Navy  are  being 
laid  up  in  mothballs. 

The  garrisons  of  exposed  outposts  like 
Alaska  and  Panama  are  being  trimmed 
well  below  the  danger  line. 

Almost  certainly  we  shall  have  to  re- 
duce the  strength  of  our  overseas  forces 
in  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 

Vital  weapons  and  aircraft  programs 
on  which  many  millions  of  dollars  have 
already  been  spent  are  wiped  out  or 
weakened. 

AND.  worst  of  all,  as  we  reduce  the 
quantitative  level  of  our  forces,  we  still 
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refuse  to  face  squarely  the  terrible  cu- 
mulative weakness  inherent  in  the  low 
qualitative  level  of  the  most  vital  ele- 
ment of  military  strength  in  this  miracle 
age  —  our  military  manpower. 

The  excuse  is  that  we  can't  afford  the 
mounting  costs  of  weaponry  plus  skilled 
manpower.  But  without  the  skilled  man- 
power and  experienced  leadership  at  all 
levels  the  weaponry  is  so  much  junk.  It 
is  even  dangerous  junk,  for  its  highly 
publicized  existence  produces  an  illusion 
of  strength  in  the  minds  of  our  people 
which  is  not  justified  by  our  ability  to 
employ  our  weaponry  effectively. 

Our  friends  throughout  the  world  are 
appalled  as  they  take  note  of  these  facts. 
The  neutrals  and  the  uncommitted,  eying 
the  sputnik  traversing  the  skies,  are  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  Soviet  power 
represents  the  wave  of  the  future.  Our 
enemies  are  vastly  encouraged,  as 
Khrushchev's  outbursts  of  threats  and 
exultation  bear  almost  daily  witness. 

If  the  present  trends  in  American  mili- 
tary policy  continue,  there  is  grave 
danger  that  overconfidence  may  tempt 
the  communist  leaders  beyond  the  point 
of  no  return. 

These  trends  must  be  reversed.  They 
must  be  reversed  now.  They  can  be  re- 
versed, and  we  can  pay  the  price  with- 
out bankrupting  the  Treasury  or  without 
any  drastic  long-term  increase  in  the  tax 
burden.  But  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  for 
even  if  the  needed  actions  arc  taken  at 
once,  by  the  present  Congress,  the  im- 
provement in  the  state  of  readiness  of 
our  military  manpower  will  be  a  steady 
growth  over  several  years;  it  will  not  be 
accomplished  by  mirrors. 

There  is  no  easy  way  out.  Robots  can- 
not be  substituted  for  human  judgment 
and  skill,  in  war  or  in  preparation  for 
(or  against)  war.  The  pushbutton  will 
never  replace  the  trained  man.  Very 
carefully  prepared  studies  of  the  man- 
power required  to  deliver  a  given  amount 
of  firepower  by  missiles  shows  that  mo'  e. 
not  less,  manpower  will  be  needed  for 
missile  warfare  than  for  the  delivery  of 
an  equivalent  fire-effect  by  manned  air- 
craft. Every  advance  in  weaponry  has 
made  greater  demands  on  human  beings 
—  not  only  in  numbers,  but  also  in 
training. 

The  Soviets  have  recognized  this 
truth.  They  began  their  military  transi- 
tion from  massed  battalions  to  modern 
military  techniques  by  training  people— 
the  scientists,  the  engineers,  the  techni- 
cians that  form  the  indispensable  basis 
of  that  transition.  We  have  kept  on  pro- 
ducing hardware  and  neglecting  the 
men  who  must  handle  it. 

The  time  has  come  —  is  indeed  long 
past  —  to  stop  trying  to  sweep  this  prob- 
lem under  the  rug,  to  pay  heed  to 
solemn  warnings  such  as  that  which  Ad- 
miral Arthur  W.  Radford,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  gave  to 


a  congressional  committee  little  more 
than  a  year  ago: 

"The  personnel  problem  is  the  most 
serious  problem  that  the  services  face 
today.  It  is  far  more  serious  than  the 
equipment  problem.  Unless  we  solve  it, 
unless  we  get  a  better  ratio  of  career 
personnel  to  total  personnel,  what  we 
do  about  buying  B-52's  or  anything  else 
is  not  going  to  be  important." 

This  was  said  in  a  public  hearing.  It 
received  some  passing  notice  in  the 
press.  But  it  made  no  lasting  impression. 
Why?  The  machines  were  more  glamor- 
ous and  exciting  than  the  men. 

Before  the  same  congressional  group 
(the  Symington  Sub-committee  on  Air 
Power,  which  extended  its  scope  to 
cover  all  the  services),  an  Army  witness 
—Lieutenant  Colonel  I.  R.  Obenchain— 
described  the  situation  in  these  bitter 
words: 

"We  have  already  invested  very  large 
sums  of  money  in  research  and  develop- 
ment and  for  the  procurement  of  the 
Army's  weapons  and  equipment.  It 
would  be  ironic  if  this  tremendous  in- 
vestment is  substantially  dissipated 
through  inability  to  retain  the  necessary 
individuals— both  in  quality  and  in  num- 
ber—to direct,  operate  and  maintain  the 
Army  under  conditions  of  peace  or  war." 

The  grim  truth  is  that  right  now  our 
tremendous  investment  in  weapons  and 
equipment,  not  only  for  the  Army  but 
for  all  the  services,  is  still  being  dissi- 
pated, day  by  day,  by  our  failure  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  quality  and  number 
of  individuals  to  direct,  operate,  and 
maintain  our  armed  power.  We  can 
no  longer  operate  armed  forces  equipped 
with  weaponry  of  this  sort  on  such  a 
basis. 

No  modern  industrial  corporation 
could  last  a  year  under  today's  fierce 
competition  with  so  ruinous  a  manpower 
turnover.  Our  great  industrial  organiza- 
tions count  their  trained  working  force, 
from  the  chairman  of  the  board  to  the 
apprentice  mechanics,  as  one  of  their 
major  reliances,  to  be  carefully  con- 
served. 

Thus  General  Electric  has  recently 
celebrated  the  20th  anniversary  of  its 
special  apprentice  training  class  of  1936, 
which  graduated  22  picked  men  —  17  of 
whom  are  still  in  General  Electric's  em- 
ploy, quite  a  few  in  managerial  jobs.  For 
every  $10,000  that  General  Motors  has 
invested  in  assets,  it  put  the  equivalent 
of  $6,000  in  payroll  -  60  percent  of  the 
asset  value.  For  United  Air  Lines,  the 
figure  is  $5,000  -  50  percent  of  the  asset 
value.  IN  A  B-47  division  of  the  stra- 
tegic AIR  COMMAND.  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SPENDS    $740    FOR    PAYROLL    TO  EVERY 

$10,000  OF  ASSET  VALUE  —  7.4  percent 
It  isn't  good  enough.  It  isn't  anywhere 
nearly  good  enough. 

Consider  what  is  at  stake  —  nothing 
less  than  national  survival. 


WHEN  FALSE  TEETH 
CAUSE  SORE  GUMS 

You  get  undreamed  of  relief  in 
seconds !  Medically-formulated 
NUM-ZIT  Adult  Strenpth  has 
already  brought  blessed  relief  to 
thousands.  Recommended  by 
dentists  everywhere.  Pleasant- 
tasting  .  .  .  cases  discomfort  while 
you  break  in  new  false  teeth. 
Works  wonders,  too.  for  relief  of  toothache,  neu- 
ralgic pains.  Keep  it  handy  for  quick. first  aid. 
At  all  druy  counters. 


■ZIT  strength 


Another  fine  Purepac  product 


OUTFIT  STARTS  YOU  IN 


BIG  MONEY  SHOE  BUSINESS! 


your  own  profitable'shoe  store' 
luslness  from  home!  Represent 
fast  growing  million  dollar  firm  in 
spare  or  full  time.  We  give  you  — 
FREE-complete  Starting  Outfit 
that  makes  you  $217.00  EXTRA 
each  month  for  just  2  easy  or- 
ders a  day.  You  feature  195 
fast-selling  dress,  spurt,  work  shoe  styles  for  men  and 
women.  Air-cushion  shoes,  many  other  special  features! 
Si2es2i/2-15-wldthsAAAAtoEEEE.  Draw  on  200.000  pair 
stock.  Also  horsehlde  jackets.  Start  now  selllngto  friends, 
folks  where  you  work.  Rush  postcard  for  FREE  Outfit ! 
MASON  SHOE,  Dept.  957      CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WIS. 


Getting  Up  Nights 

If  worried  by  "Bladder  Weakness"  (Getting  Up 
Nights  or  Bed  Wetting,  too  frequent,  burning  or 
itching  urination)  or  Strong  Smelling,  Cloudy 
Urine,  due  to  common  Kidney  and  Bladder  Irri- 
tations, try  CYSTEX  for  quick  help.  30  years  use 
prove  safety  for  young  and  old.  Ask  druggist  for 
CYSTEX  under  guarantee  of  money-back  if  not 
satisfied.  See  how  fast  you  improve. 


FOLDING  CHAIRS 


In  steel  or  Wood 


f  FOLDING  TABLES 

\       A  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

J\     Wand  low  dirict  prices  ( 
J.P.REDINGTON&Ca 


DEPT.  197 


SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


C] 


UPTURE 


ENJOY  NEW  FREEDOM 

of  action,  jjeacc  of  mind  and 
'■onifort  at  work  or  play. 
I'roven,  patented  MILLEK 
holds  your  rupture  back  Day 
and  Night — will  bilns  you  lasi- 
iU'A  relief,  has  helped  thousands. 
For  FREE  lacts  in  plain  wrap- 
per. Send  Name  and  Address  to 
FRED  B.  MILLER.  Dept.  53-B 
Exclusive  Manufacturer 


ENTIRELV  DIFFERENT 


Hagerstown,  Maryland 


LAW. . . 

PTimy  »T  UnMr  I-^Kal'y  tr.-iinerl  men  win  higher  posi- 
0  I  UU  I  H  I  nUmL  tintis  .iml  hiiiK'T  success  in  business 
and  public  life.  Greater  uppurt  LUiiii.  now  than  ever  before. 
More  Ability:  More  Prestige:  More  Money       by"  'step.  VoS 

can  train  .it  home  durinK  spare  time.  Dexree  oS  LL.B.  We  furnish  all 
text  material,  includinj:  14-volume  Law  Library,  Low  cost,  easy 
terms.  Get  our  valuable  "Law  Training  for  Leadership"  and  "Evi- 
dence" books  FREE.  Send  NOW. 

LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY.  417  South  Dearborn  Street 
A  Correspondence  Institute,  Dept.  2361L,  Chicago  S,  HI. 
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About 

BOOKS 

(Contimied  from  page  8) 

views  on  domestic  and  foreign  matters 
concerning  America  and  Americans. 

•  •  • 

To  Live  Again,  by  Catherine  Marshal!. 
MCGRAW-HILL,  $3.95.  The  story  of  the 
author's  life  since  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, the  famous  minister  Dr.  Peter 
Marshall,  who  was  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate. 

•  •  • 

Air  Force  Airs,  by  William  W'allrich. 
DUFXL,  SLOAN  &  PEARCE,  $2.95.  Contains 
170  songs,  ballads,  and  parodies  pro- 
duced by  the  world's  airmen  through 
the  >'ears. 

•  •  • 

U.N.  Diary:  The  Search  for  Peace,  by 
Harrison  Brody.  classics  press,  $3.00. 
A  picture  of  U.N.  achievements  on  a 
chronological  da>'-to-day  basis. 

•  •  • 
Communism  and  Christianity,  by  Mar- 
tin C.  D'Arcy.  devin-adair,  $4.00.  A 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  major  spiritual  forces  in 
our  world. 

•  •  • 

Great  War  Stories,  edited  by  Rafer 
Brent.  Bartholomew  house,  $2.50.  Nine 
true  adventures  of  the  fighting  men  of 
the  two  World  Wars. 

•  •  • 
Watchwords  of  Liberty,  selected  and  il- 
lustrated by  Robert  Lawson.  litile 
BROWN  &  CO.,  $3.50.  The  words  of  great 
Americans  in  war  and  peace,  with  vivid 
stories  illustrating  the  circumstances  un- 
der w  hich  the\'  were  uttered. 

•  •  • 

Discover  the  Stars,  b>-  Johnson  and  Ad- 
ler.  sentinel  books,  $1.00  in  paper- 
bound  edition.  A  beginner's  guide  to 
astronomy  which  will  help  >  ou  under- 
stand the  satellite  program. 

•  •  • 

Nation  Under  God,  edited  by  Frances 
Brentano.  channel  press,  $5.00.  A  re- 
ligous-patriotic  anthology  which  shows 
how  faith  has  shaped  this  country's 
destiny  since  the  A4ayflo\\er's  passen- 
gers debarked. 

•  •  • 

A  Second  Look  at  America,  by  General 
Eniilio  Aguinaldo  and  Vincente  Albano 
Pacis.  ROBERT  speller  &  SONS,  $5.00.  The 
man  who  fought  a  three-year  war 
against  the  United  States  discusses  his 
views  on  Philippine-U.  S.  relations  from 
1898  to  the  present  time. 


If  General  Electric  or  General  Motors 
or  United  Air  Lines  were  to  pursue  a 
path  of  such  incredible  folly,  the  worst 
that  could  happen  would  be  that  they 
would  go  broke  and  a  lot  of  people 
would  lose  a  lot  of  money.  But  they 
wouldn't  be  dead  or  enslaved. 

If  the  United  States  continues  on  this 
path,  it  can  lead  to  our  defeat  in  war  and 


the  destruction  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

Either  we  provide  a  jet-atomic-age 
military  manpower  policy  to  go  along 
with  our  jet-atomic-age  weapons,  or  the 
weapons  will  fail  us  in  our  hour  of  need. 
In  that  case  we  shall  perish  as  a  free 
nation.  And  we  shall  deserve  to  perish. 

THE  END 
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telligent  effort  to  convince  the  Russians 
that  we  are  not  their  enemies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  field  of 
diplomacy  we  should  give  top  priority 
to  the  encouragement  of  allies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  We  haven't 
been  doing  very  well  in  that  field.  Even 
our  best  friends  can't  be  sure  of  us,  and 
for  these  doubts  we  have  only  ourselves 
to  blame.  Some  individuals  have  an  un- 
happy faculty  of  antagonizing  others,  to 
a  point  where  they  can  be  insulting  even 
when  they  are  trying  to  confer  a  favor. 
That  approach  has  marked  much  of  our 
foreign  aid. 

Countries  where  we  have  spent  bil- 
lions of  dollars  show  little  liking  for 
America  and  Americans.  Still,  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  basic  idea  is  wrong. 
We  must  get  back  to  that  basic  idea, 
which  is  that  this  expenditure  is  neces- 
sary in  our  national  self-interest.  This 
is  not  charity,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  buy- 
ing friendship,  nor  is  it  a  fund  for 
bureaucrats  to  lavish  on  private  empire- 
building  projects  or  personal  boondog- 
gles. It  is  the  most  important  investment 
we  can  make  in  self-preservation. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  stop  calling  it 
foreign  aid  —  which  in  itself  implies 
philanthropy  of  global  proportions  — 
and  label  it  for  what  it  is,  cooperative 
defense.  And  let  us  be  realistic  about 
dispensing  it  and  make  sure  that  we  get 
value  for  what  we  expend.  From  all 
indications,  we  go  to  two  extremes  in 
dispensing  foreign  aid.  Either  we  act  the 
part  of  an  inebriated  Santa  Claus.  buy- 
ing all  sorts  of  extravagant  baubles  for 
anyone  who  will  accept  them,  or  we 
make  it  painfully  apparent  that  we  con- 
sider ourselves  as  cie  facto  rulers  of 
others  because  of  the  power  of  our 
purse.  Neither  approach  has  enhanced 
our  prestige  with  other  nations. 

Probably  the  best  protection  we  have 
against  possible  Soviet  aggression  is  the 
string  of  bases  we  have  established 
around  the  communist  motherland. 
Some  of  these  are  close  to  the  Soviet 
border  and  others  are  many  hundreds  of 
miles  distant,  but  they  all  point  in  one 
direction,  and  Khrushchev  &  Co.  are  well 
aware  of  it.  Indeed,  periodically  they 
throw  diplomatic  tantrums  because  of 
the  implications.  Still,  that  is  all  they  are 
likely  to  throw,  as  long  as  we  control 
those  bases. 

Those  bases,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
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on  foreign  soil.  Certainly  we  have  con- 
tributed to  those  nations,  but  we  are  not 
there  because  we  have  "bought"  them. 
We  are  allies,  and  if  you  ever  start  count- 
ing the  cost  of  mutual  security,  keep  in 
mind  that  the  partnership  isn't  one-sided. 
We  have  spent  hundreds  of  millons  of 
dollars  to  establish  those  bases  to  ward 
off  a  Soviet  attack  against  the  United 
States.  But  in  case  the  Russians  should 
strike,  they  are  not  likely  to  overlook 
the  countries  where  our  planes  and  mis- 
siles are  based. 

Our  first  obligation,  of  course,  is  to 
the  nations  that  are  thus  willing  to  join 
actively  with  us  in  preventing  aggres- 
sion. It  is  simple  self-interest  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  strengthen  such  allies, 
particularly  those  who  are  literally  un- 
der Soviet  guns.  At  the  present  time,  for 
instance,  our  South  Korean  allies  are 
faced  with  a  serious  threat  that  could 
erupt  into  a  shooting  war.  The  North 
Koreans,  in  flagrant  violation  of  truce 
terms,  have  built  up  a  chain  of  airbases 
and  have  established  an  air  force  that  is 
said  to  comprise  600  modern  Russian 
jets.  The  Chinese  Reds  have  built  a 
chain  of  airfields  on  the  mainland  close 
to  Formosa,  and  Soviet  planes  are  in 
readiness  to  strike  at  Chiang  Kai-Shek's 
anticommunist  Chinese  stationed  on  the 
big  island.  In  North  Vietnam  the  com- 
munists are  organizing  for  a  push  against 
anticommunist  South  Vietnamese.  Let 
these  three  remaining  bastions  of  anti- 
communism  fall,  and  all  of  Asia  will  be 
lost  to  the  bloody  partnership  which 
operates  out  of  Moscow  and  Peiping. 

Today  there  is  no  disposition  on  our 
part  to  invite  aggression  by  backing 
away  from  trouble  spots.  As  in  the 
Syrian-Turkish  dispute,  we  have  made  it 
plain  that  we  will  fight  if  the  Soviet 
Union  attacks.  And  the  Soviets  have 
characteristically  beat  retreats.  However, 
we  disturb  our  friends  in  other  ways  and 
make  them  wonder  if  we  really  have  the 
will  to  defeat  the  communist  conspiracy. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason  we 
have  repeatedly  made  concessions  and 
compromises  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
even  though  the  communists  have  shown 
nothing  but  contempt  for  us  and  have 
responded  with  deceit  and  treachery  of 
the  worst  sort.  We  set  the  pattern  for 
this  in  1933  when  we  recognized  the 
bolsheviks  (over  strong  opposition  of 
The  American  Legion  and  the  American 
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Federation  ot  Labor),  and  thus  helped 
to  re-estabhsh  a  regime  that  was  totter- 
ing badly.  The  quid  pro  quo  was  that 
we  were  to  get  rich  on  trade  with  Russia, 
and  Russia  would  put  an  end  to  the 
subversion  that  she  was  carrying  on  in 
this  country  through  the  Communist 
Party.  We  got  little  in  the  way  of  trade 
with  the  bolsheviks.  And  instead  of  a 
curtailment  of  red  espionage  and  pene- 
tration, there  was  a  tremendous  increase 
in  it  since  the  comrades  found  the  cli- 
mate more  favorable  for  them  than  it 
had  been. 

In  the  first  stages  of  World  War  II 
we  saw  Hitler  and  Stalin  join  in  an  un- 
holy alliance  to  despoil  Europe,  and  for 
a  time  there  was  a  certain  disillusion- 
ment with  communism.  However,  when 
the  inevitable  doublecross  occurred,  the 
Russia-firsters  were  quick  to  forgive  and 


Give  for  every 
Heart  you  Love 


forget  the  nazi-communist  partnership. 
When  we  got  into  the  war,  there  was 
criticism  even  from  Winston  Churchill 
that  we  were  fighting  the  war  on  Rus- 
sia's terms,  with  Stalin  calling  the  shots. 
This  strange  orientation  to  Moscow  be- 
came more  apparent  when  we  permitted 
the  Red  Army  to  take  Prague  and  later 
when  our  armies  were  held  back  while 
the  Red  Army  occupied  all  of  East  Ger- 
many to  Berlin. 

Millions  of  words  have  been  written 
and  spoken,  speculating  on  this.  Some 
maintain  that  it  was  communist  influ- 
ence in  high  places  in  our  own  Govern- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  repeated  con- 
cessions and  capitulations  we  made  to 
Moscow.  Certainly  there  is  evidence  that 
the  communists  did  indeed  have  power- 
ful friends  in  strategic  places.  However, 
that  isn't  the  entire  story.  There  were 
many  Americans  who,  ignoring  the  com- 
munists' consistent  record  of  treachery. 


maintained  that  if  we  acted  generously 
with  Stalin  he  would  eventually  see  that 
we  meant  him  no  harm  and  would  settle 
down  to  an  era  of  peaceful  coexistence. 
To  prove  our  generosity,  we  participated 
in  deals  which  gave  the  communists  most 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  Manchuria,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  reds  to  take  over 
China  and  large  areas  of  Southeast  Asia. 
This  was  generosity  with  a  vengeance, 
and  in  view  of  our  part  in  this  giveaway 
the  wonder  is  that  there  is  a  nation  on 
earth  that  still  trusts  us! 

We  no  longer  participate  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  view 
to  increasing  their  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal holdings,  but  even  today  we  will 
rush  to  confer  with  the  communists  at 
the  drop  of  a  hint.  Let  Khrushchev  so 
much  as  mention  that  this  is  a  nice  day 
for  a  conference,  and  Americans  are 
likely  to  read  that  emissaries  are  en 
route  to  stage  another  disarmament 
meeting.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  every- 
one by  now  knows  that  treaties  with 
the  Russians  are  somewhat  less  valuable 
than  so  much  used  Kleenex,  our  eager- 
ness to  acquire  such  mementos  is  hard 
to  understand.  And  our  more  realistic 
allies  must  be  forgiven  if  they  consider 
us  a  bit  soft  in  the  head. 

They  know,  if  we  ourselves  don't,  that 
to  the  communists  a  conference  table  is 
a  device  for  gaining  time  when  time  is 
necessary  to  give  them  an  advantage. 
The  North  Koreans  gave  a  dramatic 
demonstration  of  this  when  United  Na- 
tions forces  had  them  running  helter- 
skelter  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
North  Pole,  discarding  their  weapons  as 
they  ran.  The  canny  communists  at  this 
point  called  for  a  timeout,  and  we  oblig- 
ingly recalled  our  men  and  sat  down  to 
discuss  matters  with  the  reds  at  Pan- 
munjom.  For  almost  two  years  we  sat 
with  them,  enduring  a  constant  round 
of  insults,  and  in  the  end  came  up  with 
a  treaty  that  the  communists  proceeded 
to  break  before  the  ink  was  dry. 

However,  we  are  not  likely  to  engage 
in  any  conferences  with  the  reds  in  the 
near  future  because  they  have  indicated 
they  don't  want  any,  except  on  their  own 
terms.  The  terms,  of  course,  are  entirely 
one-sided.  With  some  justification  they 
feel  they  have  Uncle  Sam  over  a  barrel, 
and  they  intend  to  keep  him  in  that  em- 
barrassing position,  without  giving  him 
a  chance  to  straighten  up  and  talk.  The 
only  thing  they  are  anxious  to  discuss 
is  trade.  The  communists  may  have  a 
flying  doghouse  in  the  wild  blue  yonder, 
but  things  could  be  better  otherwise.  Re- 
liable rumors  persist  that  in  many  re- 
spects things  are  in  a  mess  with  the 
communists.  We  could  help  by  letting 
them  have  money  and  goods. 

Red  China  in  particular  could  do  with 
a  little  cooperation  from  the  West.  It 
desperately  wants  to  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations.  This  would  not  only 
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is  simplified  with  a  new  cleanup  tool  that 
is  a  combination  push  broom,  snow  shovel, 
and  ice  breaker.  The  brush  has  tough 
hristlcs  made  of  Bakciitc  styrene  plastic, 
and  if  the  going  gets  tough  it  is  mereh' 
flipped  over  so  a  steel  blade  can  be  used 
as  a  scraper  or  ice  breaker.  Made  by  Em- 
pire Brushes,  Inc.,  Port  Chester,  N.  V.,  the 
Sno-Mover  retails  for  $4.98  in  hardware  and 
department  stores. 


An  interesting  neiv  development  in  ciga- 
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the  wick.  Quickly  fueled  by  a  "multi-fill 
injector,"  it  provides  thousands  of  lights. 
Definitely  in  the  luxury  class,  it  is  priced 
at  $14.95  and  up. 

A  handy  oilcan  for  precision  work  is  the 
Pell-i-can,  a\ailable  from  The  Lofthouse 
Co.,  Bo.x  832,  Bingiiamton,  N.  Y.  Resem- 
bling a  fountain  pen,  complete  with  cap, 
it  carries  a  generous  supply  of  oil  in  a  leak- 
proof  plastic  tube  which  can  be  easily  re- 
filled. It  dispenses  oil  one  drop  at  a  time 
througii  a  long  "beak,"  and  is  good  for 
lubricating  fishing  reels,  model  trains,  etc. 
The  price  is  $1.49  postpaid. 
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give  it  face,  which  it  badly  needs,  but 
would  prove  to  the  noncommunist  world, 
particularly  the  uncommitted  nations  of 
Asia,  that  they  might  as  well  come  to 
terms  with  Mao  Tse-tung. 

By  now  the  Chinese  Communist  rul- 
ers are  well  aware  that  they  don't  rate 
very  well  with  civilized  nations.  Their 
mass  butcheries  are  too  recent  to  cause 
decent  people  to  wish  to  associate  with 
them.  However,  many  years  ago  the 
slickest  communist  con  man  of  all  time, 
Lenin,  figured  out  a  way  of  achieving 
respectability— by  playing  on  the  cupid- 
ity of  a  certain  type  of  businessman.  The 
reds  even  coined  a  saying  to  the  effect 
that  many  a  businessman  would  gladly 
sell  rope  for  his  own  hanging,  if  only 
he  could  make  a  little  profit  on  it.  They 
had  no  trouble  proving  their  theory. 
Tears  need  not  be  shed  for  those  shabby 
entrepreneurs  who  departed  this  life  via 
the  ropes  they  sold  the  reds,  but  all 
too  often  such  fellows  have  jeopardized 
not  only  themselves  but  their  countries. 

Of  course  we  have  them  here.  In  the 
1930"s  they  joined  hands  with  the  com- 
munists in  calling  for  recognition  of 
Red  Russia,  hoping  to  fatten  on  the 
trade  that  would  be  forthcoming.  As  we 
know,  the  bolsheviks  did  little  buying— 
only  a  few  samples  of  things  they  wished 
to  take  home  and  copy— so  the  traders 
gained  nothing.  Today  the  same  types 
are  hard  at  work,  plugging  for  recogni- 
tion of  Red  China.  It  matters  not  to 
them  that  this  will  give  prestige  to  a 
regime  that  opposed  us  in  a  war  that 
cost  54,246  American  lives  and  wounded 
103,284.  To  such  traders,  that  may  be 
regrettable  but,  after  all,  business  is 
business.  The  important  thing  to  them 
is  to  legalize  trade  with  the  reds  so  they 
can  make  money  without  any  risk. 

Our  new  diplomacy  should  make  a 
special  point  of  making  sure  that  all 
America  is  not  penalized  because  of 
these  greedy  few.  These  people  should 
be  told  in  unmistakable  terms  that  we 
are  making  no  further  compromises  with 
the  communists,  by  permitting  trade 
with  them  or  otherwise.  And  this  fact 
should  be  expressed  with  enough  force 
to  penetrate  to  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains.  Noth- 
ing we  could  do  would  give  more  heart 
to  the  victims  of  red  oppression,  and  it 
could  give  pause  to  those  who  may  think 
they  have  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to 
gain  by  joining  the  communist  cause. 

The  job  ahead  is  not  just  one  for  the 
engineers,  the  physicists,  and  the  diplo- 
mats. The  cost  will  be  high,  and  we  must 
be  prepared  to  pay  it.  It  comes  down  to 
the  old  question  of  guns  versus  butter. 
And  here  again  we  might  think  back 
to  December  7,  1941.  At  that  time  we 
were  on  a  semiwar  footing,  with  pro- 
duction being  gradually  shifted  to  de- 
fense needs.  After  Pearl  Harbor  we  no 
longer  thought  in  terms  of  defense,  but 


of  how  we  were  going  to  win  the  war. 

Today  we  think  in  terms  of  defense 
spending,  but  probably  the  only  time  we 
give  the  matter  much  thought  is  when 
income  tax  time  rolls  around  and  we 
question  the  billions  demanded  for  our 
military  establishment.  We  may  as  well 
reconcile  ourselves,  as  we  did  on  Pearl 
Harbor  Day,  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  more  for  national  security.  Our 
survival  demands  it.  However,  I  think 
it  is  in  order  to  point  out  that  while  the 
citizen  has  an  obligation  to  pay  for  de- 
fense needs,  the  Government  has  an 
equal  responsibility  to  make  certain  that 
this  money  is  not  wasted.  The  machinery 
of  war  is  expensive  enough  without  add- 
ing to  its  cost,  and  taxpayers  cannot  be 
blamed  if  they  rebel  at  seeing  their 
money  squandered. 

Indeed,  the  crux  of  our  entire  predica- 
ment is  money.  A  glance  at  our  defense 
expenditures  shows  that  a  cold  war  is  a 
pretty  costly  proposition.  Let  these  costs 
get  out  of  hand  because  of  inflation, 
brought  on  by  extravagance  and  greed, 
and  we  will  certainly  end  up  in  a  depres- 
sion—one which  may  well  bring  commu- 
nism to  this  country  without  the  help  of 
Khrushchev's  Red  Army  or  his  missiles. 

And  here  again  the  individual  has  an 
obligation— to  restrain  himself  when  it 
comes  to  things  that  spur  inflation.  No 
austerity  program  is  necessary  at  the 
present  time,  but  we  all  need  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  responsibility  for  pre- 
venting inflation  is  a  personal  one.  The 
inflationary  spiral  is  caused  by  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  goods,  pressures 
for  higher  wages  to  pay  for  these  goods, 
and  higher  prices  made  necessary  be- 
cause of  higher  production  costs. 

Repeatedly  in  our  history  we  have 
seen  this  spiral  in  action,  and  we  have 
seen  its  dreadful  aftereffects.  Up  to  now 
we  have  managed  to  recover  after  our 
economic  houses  of  cards  have  tumbled 
to  earth,  but  if  we  have  another  depres- 
sion there  will  be  complications.  A  re- 
current theme  in  communist  propaganda 
is  the  prediction  that  capitalism  will 
collapse  of  its  own  weight,  and  then  will 
come  their  hoped-for  "victory  of  the 
proletariat."  They  will  not  have  to  wage 
war,  but  merely  pick  up  the  pieces. 

No  American  would  willingly  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  red  bosses  of  the 
Kremlin,  but  inadvertently  a  great  many 
Americans  have  been  doing  so  because 
they've  been  helping  to  build  up  the  in- 
flationary pressures  that  can  destroy  us. 
The  job  ahead  for  all  of  us  is  one  of 
readjustment,  of  pulling  in  our  belts, 
and  exchanging  some  of  our  fat  for 
muscle.  And  along  with  this  a  mental 
readjustment  is  necessary.  We  must  stop 
thinking  in  terms  of  "What's  in  it  for 
me?"  and  realize  that  unless  we  start 
working  together  for  our  country  we 
may  end  up  with  no  country  to  work 

for.  THE  END 
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But  the  accusation  couldn't  be  made  to  stick  and  finally  was  dropped.  An 
interesting  angle  is  that  the  makers  of  AD-X2  called  45  consumers  as  wit- 
nesses, all  of  whom  expressed  themselves  as  happy  over  the  merits  of  the 
product. 

Since  this  setback  (and  the  political  repercussions  it  caused)  the  Govern- 
ment —  according  to  Washington  observers  —  has  been  more  hesitant  in 
bringing  charges  in  the  automotive  and  allied  fields.  The  watchdog  is  being 
ultracautious  before  biting  again  —  which  means  the  consumer  has  to  be 
more  careful  on  his  own  behalf. 

Reason  No.  2:  The  modern  auto  is  such  a  complicated  piece  of  machinery 
that  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  independent  manufacturers  to 
devise  and  market  accessories  not  buih  by  the  original  makers.  Some  of 
these  turn  out  to  be  O.K.  —  dual  exhausts,  for  instance,  were  sold  separately 
quite  a  while  before  Detroit  adopted  them. 

In  short,  Detroit  tends  to  be  very  conservative,  while  the  non-Detroiters 
often  want  to  get  into  the  market  fast.  The  burden  of  judgment  thus  is 
squarely  up  to  you. 

•  •  • 

"Motorists  in  most  States  face  higher  charges  for  automobile  liability 
insurance  in  1958." 

That  statement  by  William  Leslie,  general  manager  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Casualty  Underwriters,  should  be  enough  to  tell  you  what  you're  in  for. 
Insurance  companies  say  they  took  a  $64,000,000  beating  on  liability  insur- 
ance in  1956  and  just  can't  go  on  that  way  any  longer.  According  to  their 
records,  the  number  of  claims  has  been  going  up  and  the  average  cost  has 
been  hiked  by  inflationary  pressures. 

•  •  • 

Charges  are  flying  thick  and  fast  that  public  opinion  molders  are  "going 
underground"  in  their  efforts  to  persuade  you  to  buy  something  or  vote  for 
somebody.  Basically  they  are  accused  of  borrowing  the  psychiatrist's  bag  of 
tricks  to  make  you  do  something  you  don't  want  to.  Here's  what  the  shooting 
is  about: 

•  The  hefty  sale  of  the  book  The  Hidden  Persuaders  has  focused  attention 
on  "motivational"  approaches  in  advertising  —  that  is,  enticements  that  work 
on  your  innermost  desires  and  drives  (mainly  the  subconscious  ones).  It's 
no  secret  that  advertisers  do  a  lot  of  "motivational"  probing,  but  it's  a  tricky 
area  with  no  set  formulas  or  guarantees  of  success. 

•  A  more  recent  development  has  been  in  "subliminal"  perception.  The 
idea  is  to  slip  a  persuasive  word  or  picture  into  an  entertainment  program  so 
fast  that  you  don't  hear  or  see  it,  yet  will  act  on  the  suggestion  subconsciously. 

•  •  • 

Current  developments  that  can  affect  you: 

TAXES:  Hopes  of  a  Federal  cut  in  1958  are  dead.  Defense  spending  will 
rise  again,  putting  a  strain  on  the  budget.  On  the  other  hand,  talk  of  a  Federal 
tax  increase  is  early.  We'll  try  to  economize  or  raise  the  debt  ceiling  first. 

HEALTH  &  WEALTH:  Here's  something  cold  statistics  can't  show  you: 
Those  disappointing  employment  and  income  figures  this  winter  undoubtedly 
were  affected  by  a  touch  of  Asiatic  flu.  Sickness  brought  widespread  work 
absences,  dented  retail  sales. 

RAILROADS:  An  example  of  the  ills  besetting  the  railroads  —  described 
in  this  magazine  last  November  -  turns  up  again  in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio's 
plea  to  drop  through  passenger  service  between  New  York  and  Washington. 

FOIL:  Automotive  and  civic  interests  in  some  communities  are  launching 
a  campaign  to  get  car  owners  to  engrave  the  serial  number  of  their  cars  on 
the  hub  caps.  The  idea  is  to  make  the  caps  "hot"  when  stolen  (one  major 
insurance  company  shelled  out  more  than  $1,000,000  last  year  to  replace 
stolen  disks). 

CONSTRUCTION:  After  two  pretty  mediocre  years,  residential  construc- 
tion should  go  up  a  bit  this  year,  the  Government  figures.  It  estimates  a 
6  percent  rise  in  expenditures.  Meantime  the  boom  in  public  highway  and 
utility  building  will  gather  still  more  momentum. 

—  By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 


ROD  AND  GUN  CLUB 

( Continued  fro7/i  page  42) 

HENRY  STUTZENSTEIN,  of  Seaford, 
N.  v.,  has  an  idea  to  attract  fisli  to  your 
liooks.  He  says,  "Take  a  plastic  container 
w  itli  a  cork  in  it— like  the  ones  that  come 
with  certain  cigars.  Put  a  few  worms  in 
the  plastic  container  and  tie  a  string  \\  ith 
a  knot  in  it  onto  the  container.  The  knot 
keeps  the  Una  from  getting  past  the  cork 
cap  on  the  container.  Tie  the  otlicr  end  of 
the  short  piece  of  line  to  your  main  line, 
and  float  the  container  near  >our  other 
hooks.  The  fish  swim  around  trying  to  get 
the  worms  in  the  container,  and  end  up 
!)>'  grabljing  one  of  >  our  hooks." 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  is  making 
rifles  and  scopes,  l  lic  .22-c.ilihcr  Colteer  is 
a  single  shot  rifle,  good  for  phnking,  target 
practice,  and  small  game.  The  Colt  "57" 
conies  in  .30-06  and  .243  calibers.  1  he  .22 
sells  for  $19.95  and  the  high-power  Cok 
"57"  sells  for  $129.95  in  standard  grade. 
Scopes  are  extra  at  $9.75  for  the  4X  Colt- 
master  Jr.,  which  is  made  for  the  .22  and 
$47.25  for  the  2;2X  Coltmaster  designed  for 
the  Colt  "57".  Cross  hair  reticules  are  fea- 
tured in  both.  Fred  A.  Roff  Jr.,  at  Colt's 
Patent  Fire  Arms,  Hartford,  Conn.,  w  ill 
send  >  ou  an  illustrated  circular. 

WE'RE  HAPPY  TO  report  to  all  of  you 
duck  callers  that  the  Faulks,  who  hold  the 
world  goose-calling  championship  and  sev- 
eral international  duck-calling  champion- 
ships, have  whittled  out  the  calls  that  they 
perfected  in  competition  and  have  them 
ready  for  sale.  They  have  made  up  gift  sets 
of  calls,  matched  sets  in  myrtle  wood,  a 
duck  call,  a  goose  call,  and  a  crow  call. 
They  come  in  a  goldfoil  box  lined  with 
Louisiana  cotton.  The  set  sells  for  $12.50 
postpaid,  from  Faulks'  Duck  Calls,  616  18th 
Street,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

RIFLEMEN:  If  you  are  a  member  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  you  are  eligible 
to  buy  a  Springfield  rifle  at  the  cost-to- 
Governmcnt  price.  The  serviceable  rifle  is 
$30,  and  the  nonserviceable  (bad  finish  or 
some  small  nonfunctional  parts  missing) 
for  $15.  If  you  don't  belong  but  want  to 
join  that  fine  organization,  write  Jim  Dia- 
mond, National  Rifle  Association,  1600 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  ^Vashington 
6,  D.  C. 

HERE'S  AN  IDEA  for  you  squirrel  hunt- 
ers. Jimmy  Brown,  of  228  Church  St.,  Anda- 
lusia, Ala.,  ofi^ers:  "Get  two  hickory  nuts 
and  make  them  real  smooth.  Hide  yourself 
in  the  woods  near  oak  trees  or  in  some 
other  good  spot.  Rub  the  nuts  together. 
This  makes  a  noise  like  a  squirrel  cutting 
a  nut  to  eat,  and  will  attract  squirrels  into 
gun  range.  This  will  save  many  hours  sit- 
ting still." 

—  Jack  Denton  Scott 

H  you  have  a  helpful  idea  that  pertains 
to  hunting  or  fishing,  send  it  along.  If  we 
can  use  it,  we'll  reward  vou  uitli  n  hunting 
or  fishing  accessory.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Tifdi 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 
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HOTS 


Money 

IV believer  I  try  to  sock  some  away 
For  that  inevitable  rainy  day, 
My  long-range  plans  all  fade  and  fizzle 
From  taking  care  of  the  daily  drizzle! 

—  S.  Omar  Barker 


"I  think  I've  nabbed  that  firebug  we've  been 
looking  tor,  sarge." 

Oh  Looking  Back 

Many  a  husband  finds  that  he  got  in  the 
last  word  when  he  said  "I  do." 

—  Hal  Chadwick 

Sag  Song 

The  week's  at  its  Monday, 
The  day's  at  its  morn; 
One  foot's  still  in  bed 
And  why  was  I  born! 

—  Alan  MacDonald 

I  Read  You  —  Loud  and  Clear 

1.  "I  w  ant  >  ou  to  understand  there's  noth- 
ing personal  in  this.  Your  work  has  been 
excellent,  but  since  the  production  cut- 
back — " 

2.  "As  you  know  the  Blue  \^alley  Power 
and  Light  Company  hasn't  raised  its 
rates  in  five  years  while  the  cost  of  — " 

3.  "After  thoughtful  consideration  of  your 
manuscript  we  — " 

4.  "We  received  your  claim  for  hospital 
expenses  this  morning.  If  you  will  read 
Item  Three,  Paragraph  b,  on  page  twelve 
of  your  policy,  you  will  find  that  — " 

5.  "Remember  how  you  were  kidding 
Charley  Miller  because  he  had  to  sleep 
on  the  davenport  while  his  mother-in- 
law  was  visiting  them?  I  just  got  a  letter 
from  -" 

6.  "After  careful  surveying  of  your  prop- 
erty, we  find  that  your  house  is  located 
three  feet  — " 


7.  "Our  Auditing  Department  informs  us 
that  your  account  — " 

8.  "My  name  is  Ferguson.  I  live  in  that 
house  with  the  big  picture  windows 
over  there  by  the  empty  lot  where  the 
boys  play  baseball.  Your  son  — " 

9.  "Hello  .'  .  .  Mr.  Schlegel?  This  is  Ed 
Morris  at  Joe's  Body  and  Fender  Shop. 
I  suppose  your  wife  told  you  — " 

—  George  C.  Schlegel 

Supply  and  Domantl 

The  man  ivho's  filthy  rich  will  always 
find  a  woman  willing  to  take  him  to  the 
cleaners. 

—  Adrian  Anderson 


The  Practical  Promise 

A  lover  can  offer 

To  prove  his  devotion 

By  climbing  a  ?nountain 

Or  swimming  an  ocean, 

But  he  will  do  better 

To  promise  his  hojiey 

An  ocean  of  love 

And  a  ■mountain  of  inoney. 

—  Richard  Wheeler 


Sliy  on  Cireen  Stuff! 

The  main  thing  that  most  of  us  remem- 
ber about  our  salad  days  is  that  we  were 
usually  short  on  lettuce! 

—  S.  S.  Biddle 


Missed  the  Boat 

A  motorist  was  going  the  wrong  way 
down  a  one-way  street  and  he  was  stopped 
by  an  officer.  "Where  do  you  think  you're 
going?"  the  policeman  growled. 


"I  don't  know,"  sighed  the  motorist,  "but 
I  must  be  late.  Everybody  seems  to  be  com- 
ing back." 

—  Harold  Helper 

It  Takes  All  Kinds 

Often  the  woma?i  who  doesn't  make  a 
man  a  good  wife  makes  hi?7i  a  good  hus- 
band. 

—  Anna  Herbert 

Down,  Fido 

I  long  to  be  your  Valentine 

Though  it  is  kind  of  funny 
That  with  a  small-time  job  like  mine. 

And  with  no  folding  money, 
I'd  ever  hope  you'd  rate  this  bloke 

As  anything  but  just  a  joke. 

Okay,  then,  I'm  a  lovesick  calf, 
A  clown,  a  dumbell  and  a  laugh. 

But  if  I  cannot  shine 
Except  as  object  for  your  glee 
Well,  it  is  up  to  me  to  be 

Your  Comic  'Valentine. 

—  Howard  Winley 

The  Elusive  Buck 

AVe  know  we  can't  take  it  with  us,  but 
we  wish  Uncle  Sam  would  let  us  take  a 
little  more  of  it  home. 

—  D.  O.  Flynn 

Simple  Reason 

Carry  her  over  the  ditches  today? 

I  can't,  though  I  knoiv  it  tt'ould  give  her 

much  joy. 

I  wasn't  more  gallant  when  she  was  a  gal. 
But  she  u'as  more  buoyant  ivhen  I  was  a  boy. 

—  D.  E.  Twiggs 


\>iOLFE  // 
'Just  checking  — I  have  one  of  your  graduates  working  for  me!' 
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WINSTON 
TASTES  GOOD! 


\bu  re  on  the  right  track- 
when  you  switch  to  WINSTON 

Wherever  you  meet  people,  you  meet  Winston! 
This  rich  blend  of  bright,  clear  tobacco  gives  you 
mellow  flavor  you  can  enjoy.  And  you'll  enjoy  Amer- 
ica's favorite  filter,  too!  The  pure,  snow-white 
filter  in  the  smart,  cork-smooth  tip  is  exclusive 
with  Winston.  Now  is  the  time  for  yon  to  switch 
to  America's  favorite  filter  cigarette— Winston ! 


R.J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO 


Now  available 
in  crush-proof  box,  too! 


Smoke  WINSTON  Americas  best-selling,  best-tasting  filter  cigarette! 


